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COLORADO ...1858. Gold at Pike’s Peak! The news spread 
like wildfire. Soon a great migration westward to the gold 
fields was under way. ‘‘ Pike’s Peak or Bust!”’ was the slogan 
of the day. 


Facsimile of New York Life poster issued in 1859, 
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FACING THE HARDSHIPS of the Overland Trail were INVESTING ITS FUNDS for the benefit of the policy- 
men from every walk of life. Many of these hardy pioneers, holders, the New York Life has helped to build up this rich 
realizing the dangers ahead, insured with the New York Life. and bountiful country. Thus, in providing protection for the 
Thus the Company spread the benefits of its protection west- mothers and children of America, the Company has also 
ward, growing with the nation. contributed to the economic development of the nation 













UE very largely to the persistent ress of America. The first responsibil- the strongest basis used in the United 
od tw) é I - 
efforts of American life insur- _ ity of a life insurance company is the States and Canada. In investing it 


ance agents, there has been created a protection of its policyholders. It adheres to the principle that “safety 





backlog of well over 100 billion dollars must, therefore, maintain adequate should always be the first consider- 











of protection for the people of this policy reserves, and must invest con- ation . . . nothing else is so important.” 
country. The agents have thus been _ servatively. A policy in the New York Life is 
an important influence in promoting The New York Life Insurance Com- one of the best investments you can 


the social stability and economic prog- pany maintains its policy reserves on 





make, for your family and yourself. 





SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION .:.NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12,1845 





THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 







































FREE 


To Add to Your Collection of Beautiful Books 


The DELUXE Samarkand Sdition of the 
RuBAIYAT—¥ 
OMAR KHAYYAM | 


with 12 Illustrations in Full Color by Edmund Dulac 


Let us present you with this Gift Volume to show you the kind 
of Great Books (formerly priced up to $25) now being dis- 
tributed to members of The De Luxe Editions Club. 


NLY by seeing this volume can 
O you appreciate the richness of 
its Persian arabesques, illumi- 

nated in rose aquamarine on handsome 
parchment-color buckram, with genu- 


ine gold top. 


This lovely edition is offered FREE to 
new members of The De Luxe Editions 
Club. It is the famous Fitzgerald trans- 
lation, from the original Persian. We 
offer it free so that you, as a new mem- 
ber, may see for yourself an example of 
the valuable books now offered at only 
$1.69 each. 


A New Plan of Fine Book Ownership 


Accepting this offer will enable you to ob- 
tain books formerly priced at from $5 to 
225 each, in exquisite new De Luxe editions, 






What Makes These Savings Possible 


The 10,000 memberships in the Club 
permit an accurate publishing order for 
each selection, assuring economical print- 
ings. Also, other publishers permit the 
Club to use plates of original or higher- 
priced editions, affording a great saving. 
Contemporary authors aid the plan by ac- 
cepting smaller royalties. If this plan ap- 
peals to your sense of values .. . if you, too, 
would like to build a beautiful library of out- 
standing books on literature, art, music, his- 
tory, science, travel . .. send the special In- 
vitation Form at once. 
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This Invitation Form Requires 


No Remittance Samarkand Edition 
The arabesqued beauty of 
this volume’s especially de- 
signed binding is carried through- 
out the book. Printed on fine id 
paper, with genuine gold top and special 
end-papers, it measures 942 x 7 inches, with 










Send no remittance with the Invitation Form. 
Your gift copy of the Rubaiyat will come to you 
at once. With it will come the current month’s 
selection and the current issue of the Club’s “Fo- 









lip e. 
for the one standard price of only $1.69. lio”’—the monthly sail 
These are outstanding books, of life-long magazine free to 
interest and cultural worth. Their bind- members exclusive- \* DFS BW OSE KD SEN BS B M t 





ings will add to the beauty of your home. 
Their contents will create a library of ever- 
growing value to you and your children. 


How Much Members Can Save 


Typical of recent values offered to mem- 
bers are: “Stories of the Great Operas,” for- 
merly in 3 volumes at $10.50; “The Book 
of Old Ships,” illustrated by the famous 


ly. Each month it not 
only tells unusual 
facts about the cur- 
rent selection, but 
previews the coming 
month’s selection as 
well. Thus you al- 
ways know in ad- 
vance what the next 
book will be. Your 


THE DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB 
Dept. N. W. 9, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 

Please enroll me tree as a Charter Member and 
send me each month the member’s exclusive pub- 
lication, THE FOLIO, which reviews the current 
and forthcoming selections. My membership will 
bring to me each month for an entire year the 
Club’s De Luxe Selection—a book that formerl 
sold for $5.00, $10.00, or even more—but which 
am to have for only $1.69 plus the few cents postage. 

In consideration of my enrollment as a Charter 
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marine artist, Gordon Grant, formerly $20; 
and Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” with 25 
full-page drawings in color by Rockwell 


Member at this time, you are to send me at once, 
absolutely free, my gift copy of the De Luxe 
Samarkand Edition of the Rubaiyat of Omar 


subscription to the 
“Folio” will begin, 





This full cotor and 
golden Slip-Case 
will protect your 
volume from dust 














Kent, formerly $25. Similar values will be Without cost, imme- Khayyam. and shelf wear. 
offered by the Club, in coming selections, diately upon receipt , 
for only $1.69 each, plus few cents postage of this Invitation DN Sc hi's oes 6 bd ws ba WS Rs hw SON mde oe 0s vanes Oe eek ee 
charges. The average size of De Luxe Edi- Form. 
tions is 6” by 91,”. Often even larger. Usu- THE DE LUXE RE PENT ee Tee EOE ee eee Pee ee eer Pere Pee 
ally 500 to 600 and often over 1,000 pages, EDITIONS CLUB c s 
many are illustrated in color with paintings “ “ ni ies cited cddnddescsindidedssuves sbvdunt eae rere ss 

y great artists; others abound in fine ept. NW. 
drawings and photographs. Garden City, N. Y. ERLE = = z= & & ¥ 

















LETTERS 


Labor Relations 


I note on page 36 of your Sept. 12 issue 
a comparison on labor relations in Great 
Britain and the United States, based on 
the recent report of the President’s com- 
mission. In connection with this I should 
like to point out several incorrect state- 
ments. 

Paragraph 3—Collective Bargaining— 
Article states: “Accepted in some in- 
dustries, but, irrespective of the Wagner 
Act, some employers hesitate to bargain 
with outside unions.” This would indicate 
that with a plant union or employe-repre- 
sentation plan, of which there are many, 
there is no proper collective bargaining. 
This is a fallacy that is preached by the 
national labor unions for their own pur- 
pose but you are not making a correct 
statement when you assume the same 
thing. Collective bargaining is broad, ef- 
fective, and practical on the part of inde- 
pendent employe unions. At any rate, 
there is no reason to say it is not col- 
lective bargaining unless with national 
unions. 

Paragraph 4—Agreements—“Industry 
would like laws to enforce fulfillment of 
contracts by labor.” This is entirely too 
broad. I believe there is only a small sec- 
tion of industry that has any such idea. 
What industry believes in is the situation 
that applies in England—where there is 
no law compelling either worker or em- 
ployer. 

Paragraph 8—Compulsory Arbitration 
—Some employers would like such a 
legal requirement.” I have never met an 
employer that believed in compulsory 
arbitration. 

In the next to the last paragraph on 
page 37, the article goes on to quote Mr. 
Roosevelt’s statement that in England 
“collective bargaining is an accepted fact, 
and because of this the machinery that 
carries it out is functioning.” 

The real facts are that collective bar- 
gaining is practically universal in the 
United States and employers not only ac- 
cept it, but believe in it. Mr. Roosevelt, 
the same as the labor leaders, persists in 
stressing the mistaken idea that there can 
be genuine collective bargaining only with 
national unions. 


Chairman of the Board 
National Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Modern Indian 

I am very happy to read your article 
issued Aug. 29, 1938, page 13, entitled “Lo, 
the Modern Indian” . . . We Indians are 





E. T. WEIR 





very small minority in numbers in United 
States, and we need help to let good Amer- 
ican citizens to know the facts about In- 
dian citizenship in relation to present-day 
conditions in this country. 
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Under Indian Bureau system we are 
ward of the government; we are not free 
in free country . . . We are chain our foot 
to hand . . . This article you issued is great 
help to our cause for justice to red men. 

(CHIEF) JOSEPH BRUNER 
President 
American Indian Federation 
Sapulpa, Okla. 





Announcer 

As a university student, and now as a 
radio announcer specializing in news, I find 
NEWSWEEK invaluable. Most important to 
me is the fact that your publication gives 
me, as a Canadian, a good insight into 
United States affairs. Our newspapers are 
unable to do that well... 

D. R. BAIRD 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Rodeos 


From Rascoe: “Thirty-four years ago 
I saved up .. . to attend the first rodeo 
ever held in America a few miles south of 
(Ponca City)” [Newsweek, Aug. 1]. In- 
correct. In 1904 Cheyenne was holding its 
eighth annual “Frontier Days Celebra- 
tion.” In 1902, if not before, the Festival 
of Mountain and Plain at Denver was of- 
fering a Championship Belt in_ the 
“Broncho Busting Contest” and.“a cash 
prize for the best roper.” The first cow- 
boy contest called a rodeo was held at 
Santa Anita, near Los Angeles, Calif., in 
1912. 





J. R. RALEY 
Pendleton, Ore. 


I defer to anyone from Pendleton on the 
subject of rodeos; for at Pendleton I at- 
tended the finest rodeo I ever saw and 
Pendleton is the home of Hanley & Co., 
the finest saddle and harness makers in 
the world. Besides, the Miller Brothers 
didn’t call their show a rodeo: they called 
it a “Wild West Round-up & Broncho 
Bucking Contest.” I never heard the word 
rodeo until long after I was old enough to 
wear shoes in summer. 

BURTON RASCOE 





Floy-Floy 

I appreciate your complete explanation 
of “The Lambeth Walk” . . . But what, 
why, how, when, and where can the “Flat 
Foot Floogie” be! 


ANN DREW 
Roanoke, Va. 


“Flat Foot Floogee (or Floogie) with the 
Floy-Floy” is a currently popular swing 
dance being performed by Slim Gaillard 
and Slam Stewart, Negro entertainers, in 
various New York hotels. A recording by 
the composers gave it countrywide promi- 
nence. The words came to them as they 
worked out the dance, and neither “Floo- 
gee” nor “Floy” have a definite meaning. 
They simply fit the rhythm of the dance. 
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Republican Donkey— 


Milton, Wash.: To prove that many 
people have no idea whom they’re voting 
for, Kenneth Simmons, Democratic Mayor, 
had printed among the Republican candi- 
dates in the state primary elections the 
name “Boston Curtis’—Curtis being the 
name of a friend; Boston, the name of the 
friend’s donkey. “Boston Curtis” received 
51 votes and was elected precinct com- 
mitteeman. 


Building Bleachers— 


Des Moines: A special platform with 
a protective roof has been erected on which 
kibitzers may stand safe from flying debris 
and watch the construction of the Bankers 
Life Co.’s new home. 


Mining— 
Connellsville, Pa.: Three thugs 
knocked Henry Park unconscious and with 


pliers extracted the gold fillings from his 
teeth. 


Old and Y oung— 


Peabody, Mass.: Two old-age pension- 
ers, William S. Waterhouse, 87, and Mrs. 
Mary Hill, 70, applied for a marriage |i- 
cense. City Clerk Edward P. Dowd said: 
“You’re too old” and denied the request. 
They will appeal to Governor Hurley. 


West Chester, Pa.: Alice M. Jenkins, 
14, quit the sixth grade to marry Henry 
Johnson, 28, a farmer. No one objected. 
The bride’s mother said: “All of us South- 
erners marry early. Her father wed me 
when I was 16 and we haven’t quarreled 
yet. Alice knows her responsibilities.” 


Tsolation— 


Bay City, Mich.: For five years Frank 
Bammell has been paying taxes on 5 acres 
of land. Now he wants to build a home 
on the property but can’t get to it. His 
land has been surrounded by other build- 
ings, and he demands an entrance from the 
street. 


Auto Suggestion— 


Ankeny, Iowa: When a speed limit of 
25 miles an hour was announced along the 
town’s main street, motorists paid no at- 
tention and sped through—many as fast as 
50. But after the city raised the speed 
limit to 45 an hour, police observed that 
few cars exceeded 40. 


Sussex, England: Motorists driving 
through the village of Horsted Keynes read 
this warning: 

Notice 
Please Drive Slowly. Old Deaf Dog. 
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The strength of a Newspaper 


is in its capacity to serve 




































LITTLE four-page newspaper—The Chicago 
om- § Daily News—first published on December 23, 1875, “marked 
the opening of a new epoch in journalism in the United States, 
if not the whole world.’’* It had more faith than capital. Its 
editorial staff, finding the only available quarters in the com- 
ich & posing room, sat on kitchen chairs and wrote copy on a rough 
: pine table. It did not even own the press upon which it first 
was printed. Some called the new Chicago newspaper 
“bumptious.” Others condescendingly declared it was pub- 
lished ‘somewhere on Fifth avenue behind a tree!” 
But this newspaper had the character that weathers well. It 
his sought accuracy and fairness in its news and editorial columns. 
It sold space to advertisers only on the basis of definite, 
proved, net paid circulation—before men even dreamed of 
“ an Audit Bureau of Circulations. It published a newspaper 
rs. for home consumption, for entire family readership. And it 
d: always has had the capacity to serve. 
m Indeed, the history of Chicago’s achievements since the 
Great Fire of 1871, parallels the history of The Chicago Daily 
News. For this newspaper has been unrelenting in its fight 
d. for the fundamentals that it believes to be right: Honest and 
efficient government, schools well staffed, well equipped and 
d well administered, safer and improved transportation facili- 
ties, the establishment of parks and forest preserves and play- 
grounds, equitable and peaceable relations between capital 
k and labor, and, above all, the preservation and extension of 
opportunities which will make the children of today the use- 
ful citizens of tomorrow. 
Simple points. Nevertheless, points that have Pe 
attracted to this newspaper men and women of dis- re Chicago Daily News 


press room, which 
trundles papers 


ble, but also are conscious of their responsibilities. from the presses to 
the bundling machines. 


tinction... men and women who not only are capa- 





f * Source: “Newspaper Building,” by Jason Rogers. 


‘| THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chica go's HOME Newspaper © With the most valuable circulation in the city 
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GLARE HURTS YOUR EYES 


With ordinary light, your eyes 
must fight to see. Brilliant reflections... a skin of 
glare you have to look through . . . cover the whole 
page when you read or write. Instinctively and 
without quite realizing why, you move the page, 
squint or shift position. But glare still glazes over 
black print, washes out color. No wonder close eye- 
work is hard. No wonder your eyes feel tired and 
strained at the end of the day. . Glare takes 
its toll in eye-strain, fatigue and annoying and 
costly errors. But now a new invention comes 
to your eyes’ relief — Polaroid, so important 
scientifically that its use is demonstrated by uni- 
versities and technical schools the world over. 


Glare as bad as this often'covers your desk, making reading 
dificult and straining your eyes. 


POLA RO 


POLAROID ENDS GLARE 


With the Polaroid Desk Lamp, 
glare is gone, trapped at the source! Polaroid 
brings a kind of light you’ve never seen before. 
Printing and pencil writing stand out from the 
page, velvety black on white. Even a long day’s 
work leaves your eyes unstrained and clear. Visi- 


bility is nearly doubled. Polaroid Sun Glasses 
brought relief from outdoor glare to thousands. 
Now the Polaroid Desk Lamp, with its powerful, 
glareless light, brings the same relief to your eye- 
work indoors. Have a convincing demonstration 
. .. at the nearest department store, stationer’s, 
electrical dealer, or public utility showroom. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW FOR INTERESTING INFORMATION 


What a difference the Polaroid Desk Lamp makes! Glare is 
absolutely eliminated. (Both photographs unretouched). 


eS eT 


your deck. W) 


* T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





“FREE YOUR EYES FROM GLARE,” AND OTHER INFORMATION, TEAR OFF 
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FOR KEEPS 


on Victor Records 


DEBUSSY’S 
“IBERIA” 





played by the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
of New York 


John Barbirolli, Conductor 


First American recording of one of the 
most beautiful impressionistic works ever 
composed. It is a sensitive vignette of 
Old Spain . . . romantic, passionate, and 
primitively colorful. Heard on these new 
Victor Higher Fidelity Records, it glows 
with life. Victor Album M-460 (Victor 
Album AM-460 for automatic opera- 
tion); 5 sides. $5.50. 

RCA VICTROLA U-130. Distinguished 18th Century 


Cabinet. Gentle-Action, automatic record changer . . . Feather- 
touch crystal pickup . . . Electric Tuning for 8 stations—Push 
a button, there's your station! Price $230.00°, including RCA 
Victor Master Antenna, membership in Victor Record Society, 
$9.00 worth of any Victor Records you choose. Other new 
RCA Victrolas from $24.50* up. 





For finer radio performance—RCA Victor Radio Tubes. Listen 
to the “Magic Key of RCA™ every Sunday, 2 to 3 P.M., 
E.D.S.T. You can buy RCA Victrolas on C.1.T. easy payment 
plan. Any radio instrument is better with an RCA Victor 
Master Antenna. *Price f. 0 .b. Camden, N. J., subject to 
change without notice. 


RCA Uictioba 


Combines Record and Radio Entertainment 
A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





BEHIND YOUR GOOD TELEPHONE SERVICE IS 


low dant (mle » 


THE VOICE WITH A SMILE 


THE MAN ON THE JOB 


THE MEN AND WOMEN IN THE TELEPHONE OFFICE 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 








AF. of L. Strategy 
Orfcials of the AF. of L., thus far 


only partly successful in their frontal at- 
tacks on the NLRB, are preparing a move 
to hamstring it next year. The plan is this: 
the Federation will throw its powerful lob- 
bying strength behind a proposal in the 
next Congress to cut sharply the annual 
appropriations for the NLRB. Board offi- 
cials, little worried by the threats to revise 
the Wagner Labor Act, are genuinely jit- 
tery over this new strategy. They know 
that many Congressmen who wouldn’t 
openly fight the NLRB would gladly join 
in such an oblique attack. 


Job for Lewis 


Rep. David J. Lewis, defeated in his 
fight to take the Maryland Democratic 
senatorial nomination away from Tydings, 
is sure of a good Federal job. Indications 
are that he’ll be appointed Second Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor or (less likely) be 
given a seat on the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission. 


Barkley Myth 


You can safely discount the widespread 
reports that Barkley will be ousted as 
Senate Majority Leader in the next Con- 
gress. The story, started by a Chicago 
Tribune correspondent, is based on the 
argument that Barkley won the post by 
a one-vote margin and that the “purgees” 
and other offended Democrats will now 
take it away from him. While the newly 
confident conservatives may badger Bark- 
ley and other New Dealers at every 
chance, best informed opinion is that few 
of the conservative bloc want to carry the 
fight far enough to unseat F.D.R.’s chosen 
lieutenant and assume responsibility for 
controlling the Senate. 


Commentator Logan 


There’s a little mentioned story behind 
the fact that recent Washington stories on 
everything from Hopkins to Hankow have 
wound up with: “Senator Logan of Ken- 
tucky commented . . .” Adopting Senator 
Borah’s smart strategy of sticking in 
Washington during the summer lull, Logan 
has made himself available to Capitol cor- 
respondents at all times. Senator Pittman, 
as mentioned here weeks ago, was expect- 


ed to adopt the same technique but later 
changed his plans. With Borah home ill 
and Senator Sheppard tied up with his 
campaign investigating committee, Logan 
was left as the only senator regularly on 
hand for interviews. 


Wage-Hour Outlook 


Administrator Andrews has made a good 
first impression on businessmen. Although 
he’s friendly to labor, executives who have 
dealt with him credit him with being fair 
and cautious and with having made an im- 
pressive start by recruiting a strong, well- 
rounded committee for the textile industry. 
Andrews is convinced that his biggest job 
at the outset is to clamp down on chiselers 
within the first 30 or 60 days after the 
Wage-Hour Act takes effect in October, in 
order to make sure that chiseling manu- 
facturers don’t get the idea they can evade 
the new law as they did the old NRA. 
Accordingly, he’s busily organizing an en- 
forcement staff to back up the policing 
efforts of state labor officials. 


State Wage-Hour Drive 


Late fall will see the start of a cam- 
paign—backed by New Dealers and both 
labor organizations—for passage of state 
wage-hour laws to supplement the Wage- 
Hour Act. In the big industrial states, the 
threat of widespread strikes among the 
unprotected workers in “local” industries 
(like stores, hotels, city transit companies, 
etc.) will be a powerful argument for such 
legislation. The plan, which has the 
strong support of both Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator Andrews and Secretary of 
Labor Perkins, will be sprung at the No- 
vember meeting of state labor commis- 
sioners in Washington. 


Inconvenient Crisis 


There is more than natural dread of 
war behind the Administration’s jitters 
over the European situation. The crisis 
comes at the worst possible time political- 
ly. Hull and Roosevelt, together with im- 
portant leaders outside the government, 
long ago agreed to start an “educational 
campaign” to teach the neutrality-con- 
scious American public that complete neu- 
trality is impossible and that the United 
States should stand firm against the 
aggressor nations. Now, floods of incoming * 
mail have shown that the public hasn’t 
yet been “educated.” This reaction, com- 
ing in the shadow of elections, partly ex- 
plains F.D.R.’s public complaint that 
newspaper columnists had made his for- 
eign policy seem more pro-British than is 


the case—and helps to explain the State 
Department’s private rebukes to several 
correspondents last week. 


Woodring Cancellation 


The Administration is clamping down 
on aggressive, saber-rattling speeches by 
U.S. officials. The address which Secretary 
of War Woodring planned to deliver to the 
American Legion convention in Los An- 
geles fell in this category. So, soon after 
key New Dealers read the advance text, 
“duties in Washington” suddenly prevent- 
ed Woodring from leaving town. 


Trivia 

Good sample of State Department ner- 
vousness over the war scare: Press Re- 
lations Chief McDermott, in an effort to 
appear calm before reporters, trying to 
light an already lighted cigarette ... 
Contrary to Washington columnists’ re- 
ports, Farley has not told Montana Demo- 
crats to “stop squabbling and get be- 
hind your natural leader, Burt Wheeler” 
. .. Calvert Magruder, new counsel to the 
Wage-Hour Administration, should have 
at least a courteous reception when the 
Wage-Hour Act comes before the Supreme 
Court; he’s a close friend of Justice 
Brandeis and a protégé of Prof. Felix 
Frankfurter, who’s the leading candidate 
for the court vacancy. 





Windsor Worries 


According to reliable private cables, 
British higher-ups have been getting head- 
aches over the problem of just what to do 
with the Duke of Windsor in case of a 
European war. They don’t want to leave 
him wandering about Europe but still 
don’t want the embarrassment of having 
him come home. The two possibilities being 
considered: Arrange for him to visit Amer- 
ica and drum up good will, or—as he 
would prefer—assign him to military du- 
ties on the continent. 


Italian Expediency 


Italian newspaper men will tell you that 
Mussolini’s Cabinet wasn’t just showing 
laxity when it defined a Jew as one whose 
parents were both Jews. Rather, it was a 
case of trying not to affect too many 
Fascist officials. Minister of Education 
Bottai is half Jewish, as reputedly are Air 
Minister Italo Balbo (whose mother was 
Malvina Zuffi) and countless lesser dig- 
nitaries. Among influential Italians who 
have married Jews: General Teruzzi, Un- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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der-Secretary of Colonies; Pietro Anfuso, 
Ciano’s Chief of Cabinet; Count Volpi di 
Misurata, No. 1 Venetian Fascist. 


Quote of the Week 


In a private chat with foreign corre- 
spondents at a Berlin restaurant, Julius 
Streicher, Hitler’s No. 1 Jew-persecutor, 
recently complained about the way the 
foreign press portrays him as a depraved 
brute. Streicher explained: “Of course, I 
do fight the Jews in every way I can, but 
in my private life I’m far from heartless. 
For example, I have two pet canaries, and 
whenever I am kept out late at some party 
meeting I come home and stumble around 
in the dark rather than turn the light on 
and wake them up.” 


Polish Minority Next? 


Because news correspondents are con 
centrating elsewhere, the significant and 
dangerous German-minority situation in 
Poland has been pretty generally over- 
looked. Recent Nazi-vs.-police violences 
in the minority area have been minimized, 
but anti-Jewish troubles and boycotts of 
Polish merchants by the Germans are 
growing rapidly. Berlin is holding the 
Polish Nazi movement in check just now, 
but indications are that Hitler, as soon as 
he gets his way in Czechoslovakia, will 
press similar demands on the Polish 
Government. 


Foreign Notes 


Since the Fascist government ordered 
all functionaries to get married if they 
expected promotions, Italian papers have 
been carrying fat lists of matrimonial ads 
from lonely hearts seeking wives 
Indication of Europe’s war-consciousness: 
The sudden demand for large-scale maps 
of Germany, France, and Czechoslovakia 
has exhausted the supply in British stores 
. .. French politicians say Leon Jouhaux, 
labor chief and steadfast champion of a 
shorter work week, was induced to ar- 
range his present visit to the U.S. and 
Mexico so as not to embarrass the govern- 
ment in its move to suspend the 40-hour 
week, 





War and Commodities 


Flee’s the opinion of competent ex- 
perts on the effect war would have on 
commodity markets. As price reactions to 
recent alarms have hinted, commodities 
will split into two groups: (1) primary 
war needs (wheat, sugar, cottonseed oil, 


fats, etc.) and (2) secondary needs (cot- ° 


ton, metals, rubber, hides, and cocoa). If 
war comes, group 1 will rise at once— 
though not so sharply as in 1914 because 
of heavy world surpluses in wheat and 
other crops and because of complicating 
neutrality legislation. Group 2 will drop 











at first (because of trade disruptions and 
kindred complications) but will gradually 
and steadily rise in case the war is pro- 
longed. Metals won’t fluctuate sharply, at 
least at first, because nations have been 
buying up metals for years as part of 
their armament programs. 


Boost for Cooperatives 


The second report of Gerard Swope’s 
nine-man committee that investigated 
labor relations in Britain and Sweden will 
please advocates of consumer cooperatives. 
Although the recently publicized report 
on Britain briefly praised the cooperative 
movement, its findings on England’s ex- 
perience with strikes grabbed all the 
headlines. The report on Sweden, where 
cooperatives have made tremendous head- 
way, will give Roosevelt a new oppor- 
tunity to bring the matter forcibly to U.S. 
attention. 


Air Financing 

It’s a fair bet that the nation’s air lines 
will shortly begin financing purchase of 
new planes through trust certificates—in 
effect, mortgages issued against the new 
planes and retired serially at a rate slight- 
ly greater than the ships’ rate of depre- 
ciation. Behind the plan is the fact that 
the industry (which had a net loss of 
about $3,000,000 last year) needs nearly 
$15,000,000 for buying multimotored ships 
and other modern equipment in the next 
year or so—and the fact that the market 
isn’t now favorable to new capital-stock 
flotations This financing would be cheap- 
er than RFC loans. 


New Products 


A Yonkers, N.Y., organization has 
patented a new chemical that induces 
rapid root growth on cuttings from many 
varieties of plants . . . You'll be hearing 
much more about a Wisconsin chemist’s 
new process for sterilizing and vacuum- 
packaging milk in a way that'll permit it 
to be kept for ‘ndefinite periods; the 
process, which involves killing the spores 
that cause quick spoilage of even pasteur- 
ized milk, is reported not to impair either 
flavor or nutritive value ...A new wet- 
ting agent (for treating or washing goods 
that ordinarily repel water) is so effective 
that a few drops in a tub of water will 
cause a swimming duck to sink as its 
feathers quickly absorb the “softened” 
water. 


Anti-Red-Tape Drive 


Industrial companies, utilities, and Wall 
Street firms are joining in an unofficial 
drive to play up the amount of stockhold- 
ers’ money that goes into preparing reports 
for government agencies, assembling data 
for government questionnaires, and other- 
wise complying with New Deal regula- 
tions. A preliminary gun was the publicity 
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given the $50,000 cost of issuing the re. 
quired prospectus for a single big U. §. 
Steel flotation. Next shot will be a survey 
of such costs in one of the business maga- 
zines. 


Business Footnotes 


Despite the wave of bread price cuts, 
as forecast in Periscope, Agriculture De- 
partment officials aren’t satisfied and will 
next press for a 25% increase in the 
weight of the standard loaf . . . Just as 
a tip that Chamberlain would fly to Ger- 
many reputedly influenced the market be- 
fore the news reached the paper, a New 
York banking house with foreign con- 
nections had a six-hour beat on the news 
that the Czech Cabinet had decided to 
charge Henlein with treason . . . So- 
called vitamin products are booming; U.S. 
drugstores sales of vitamin concentrates 
and similar products have increased 80- 
fold in four years and are still climbing. 





Newspaper Innovation 


com journalistic sources comes the 
news that a widely known magazine pub- 
lisher may shortly turn up as owner of a 
New York evening paper. He intends to 
change the paper completely, adopt a tab- 
loid format (but not tabloid style), and 
introduce what he considers a completely 
new technique of daily news and picture 
treatment. 


Corrigan Reversal 


Those in close contact with Douglas 
(Wrong Way) Corrigan report that the 
becoming modesty he showed just after 
his flight is no longer altogether apparent. 
Back in Los Angeles, he spoke of the gold 
medal the city gave him as “just fair,” 
observed that most cities that had wel- 
comed him didn’t know “what it was all 
about,” gave orders to city officials, and 
generally betrayed no shortage of self- 
esteem. 


Missing Persons 


Lt. Comdr. J. J. Hughes, in charge of 
the Panay when Japanese bombed it last 
December, is still in San Diego Navy Hos- 
pital; will be discharged in mid-October, 
spend three months’ sick leave in Washing- 
ton, then report back for duty . . . Henri 
Cochet, French tennis star who won the 
U.S. singles championship once and Wim- 
bledon singles twice, has taken up stock 
raising on his farm near Paris but says he 
hasn’t abandoned tennis permanently . . . 
Ex-Sen. J. Thomas Heflin, once famous as 
the Senate’s most voluble speaker and 
fiercest Catholic-baiter, now spends most 
of his time storytelling and addressing 
local groups near his home in Lafayette, 
Ala.; denies that recent comeback failures 
mean he is through politically; is dickering 
for a Federal appointment. 
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Failure of the Purge Portends 
New Independence in Congress 


But Chief Difficulty Lies 
in Reforming Democratic Ranks 


for the 1940 Convention 


After the defeat of President Roosevelt’s 
Court Reorganization Bill in February 
1937, red-hot New Dealers began filing 
their teeth for revenge on those conserva- 
tive Democratic senators who had lined 
up with Republicans to kill it in the upper 
house. Their attitude was embodied in a 
radio speech made Aug. 20, 
1937, by Sen. Joseph F. 
Guffey of Pennsylvania. 

“I dislike ingrates and in- 
gratitude. I believe that the 
27,000,000 who voted for 
Mr. Roosevelt likewise dis- 
like ingrates and ingratitude 
and that they will bury in 
the oblivion of defeat those 
now public men who come 
within these classifications.” 

From that seed was be- 
gotten an army of avenging 
angels, mostly aides and 
close advisers of the Presi- 
dent. At the moment they 
could do nothing, but there 
were primaries coming in 
1938—and rebellion against 
other Administration legis- 
lation gave them added am- 
munition. 

In Florida last May, the 
New Dealers tasted the first 
fruits of intervention. On 
vacation in the state, the 
President’s son James let go 
the first thunderbolt: “Of 
course, the Administration 
does not want to dictate to 
voters . . . but it is our 
sincere hope that he [Sen. 
Claude Pepper] will be re- 
turned to the Senate.” 

Pepper won, and many 
members of Congress were 
terrified by the apparent 
strength of Administration endorsement. 

Ignoring at the time the fact that 
Pepper owed his victory largely to his 
own strength and partly to Townsendite 
support, they hastily hopped back into 
line and whooped through the Wage-Hour 


Bill when it was all but ready for the 
undertaker. 


Bolts and Boomerangs 

Jubilant, a White House “elimination 
committee” (James Roosevelt, Tom Cor- 
coran, Harry L. Hopkins, Harold L. Ickes) 
then set out to nominate friends and in- 
cinerate foes. And it was then that an 
ominous word began to creep into political 
news, borrowed, in the political sense, from 
Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin—“purge.” 

Hardly had the avenging angels started 





Shoemaker in The Chicago News 


‘The Boomerang Thrower’: a hoot at the unsuccessful purge 


when .they committed a major blunder. 
Hopkins endorsed Rep. Otha Wearin in 
the Iowa primary. Sen. Guy M. Gillette 
won easily—and Hopkins was accused of 
injecting relief into politics. 

July 7, Mr. Roosevelt himself took 


charge, and flashed purge lightning 
throughout the summer. But by last 
week the President’s bolts looked like 
boomerangs. 

Although he had staked his personal 
prestige against only three foes (Smith, 
Tydings, and George), six other sen- 
ators in Administration disfavor won 
renomination (Gillette, Clark, Van Nuys, 
Adams, McCarran, Lonergan). As returns ‘ 
from Georgia and Connecticut came in, 
the purge score was counted: conservative 
Democratic senators 9, New Deal 0. 


40 Acres and a Mule 


The last blow in the Senatorial fight, 
and the hardest, came in Georgia. On 
Aug. 11 President Roosevelt had invaded 
his “adopted state” and denounced Sen- 
ator George as a “dyed-in-the-wool con- 
servative.” Just as vehe- 
mently he went to bat for his 
own hand-picked candidate, 
Lawrence S. Camp, a politi- 
cally drab Federal District 
Attorney. 

A complicating factor was 
a third candidate, ex-Gov. 
Eugene Talmadge, who made 
matters hot for both George 
and Camp by harping on 
“40 acres and a mule” for 
every white farmer, which 
made a tremendous hit with 
sharecroppers in the rural 
counties. 

Even before the ballots 
were counted, New Deal 
dopesters wore worried looks, 
They knew that a pre-pri- 
mary poll by Dr. George 
Gallup’s American Institute 
of Public Opinion had been 
forecasting election results 
with deadly accuracy. In 
Kentucky, the institute had 
predicted a 59 per cent plu- 
rality for Barkley (he got 
57); in South Carolina, 57 
per cent for Smith (he got 
55); in Maryland 59 per cent 
for Tydings (he got 60). The 
institute’s Georgia prediction 
gave Senator George 46 per 
cent. In the windup last 
week the poll was borne out 
—George won renomination 
with some 142,000 votes, or 
44 per cent, against Talmadge’s 102,000 
and Camp’s 78,000. 


Round-up 
Although election contests were held in 
nine other states last week, in none of 
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Harris & Ewing 


Unpurged: George of Georgia... 
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.. .['ydings of Maryland... 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


. Smith of South Carolina 





them was the New Deal a burning issue. 
Highlights: 

Connecticut: Senator Lonergan won re- 
nomination in the Democratic state con- 
vention, while Gov. Wilbur Cross was put 
forward for his fifth term. 

New Hampshire: Gov. Francis P. Mur- 
phy beat his rival in the G.O.P. guberna- 
torial primary, Attorney General Thomas 
P. Cheney. 

Vermont: Republicans renominated three 
officeholders, Gov. George D. Aiken, Sen. 
Ernest W. Gibson, and Rep. Charles A. 
Plumley. 

Michigan: Republicans chose former 
Gov. Frank G. Fitzgerald to oppose the 
Democratic nominee, Gov. Frank Murphy. 

Colorado: Sen. Alva B. Adams, who was 
slighted by Mr. Roosevelt in the summer 
tour, won the Democratic convention nom- 
ination without opposition. In an upset, 
George J. Knapp trimmed Gov. Teller 
Ammons in the gubernatorial race. 

Arizona: Carl Hayden, junior Demo- 
cratic Senator, won renomination over 
negligible opponents. 

Utah: Dr. Franklin S. Harris, Brigham 
Young University’s president, won the 
G.O.P. nomination. He will oppose Sen. 
Elbert D. Thomas. 

Washington: While professing New Deal 
allegiance but not making an issue of it, 
Sen. Homer T. Bone and six Democratic 
congressmen were renominated. 

Louisiana: Sen. John H. Overton, Demo- 
crat, was unopposed. 


Reaction 

While Administration enemies exulted 
over the failure of the purge, the New 
Deal picture was not entirely black. At 
least four senators who had relied on 
either a Presidential endorsement or had 
made their loyalty to Mr. Roosevelt a 
campaign issue had won renomination: 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, Alben W. 
Barkley of Kentucky, Hattie Caraway of 
Arkansas, and Robert J. Bulkley of Ohio. 

Meanwhile, President Roosevelt made 
two final defiant gestures. The one remain- 
ing object of his political ire was a mem- 
ber of the lower house, Rep. John J. 
O’Connor of New York, who faced a New 
Deal opponent, James H. Fay, this week. 
Having previously rapped O’Connor’s 
knuckles, the President contented himself 
with letting his secretary, Stephen Early, 
issue a statement which ended “Of course, 
he hopes Mr. Fay will win.” 

At the same time, in a message tele- 
phoned to a celebration in Poughkeepsie 
of the 150th anniversary of New York’s 
ratification of the Constitution, the Presi- 
dent gibed at “the professional fearmong- 
ers of 1938.” The day before, Mr. Roose- 
velt had canceled his customary Friday 
press conference, ostensibly so that no 
comment of his might disturb the delicate 
foreign situation (see page 14). He made 
no comment on the purge. But one official 
to do so openly was Postmaster General 
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Farley, who from the start had considered 
the purge political folly. “Thank God!” 
was his expression of relief that it was all 
over. 


Significance 


The most obvious effect of the unsuc- 
cessful purge is a likely increase in the 
independence of Congress. To the nine 
senators who defied Mr. Roosevelt on the 
Court Bill may be added others for whom 
Presidential frowns have lost their terror 
—and in the House a gain in Republican 
seats will add to the woes due from ram- 
bunctious Democrats. 

But above that, storm warnings are 
flying for 1940. Not only is the Demo- 
cratic party torn by bitterness, but the 
liberal-conservative division at which the 
President has long aimed is hampered by 
the fact that in no case so far has he been 
able to make that a clear-cut issue. 

The chief purge targets fought not as 
anti-New Dealers but on such issues as 
“white supremacy” and “stop outside 
meddling.” 

While Administration strategists hope 
to erase the ill-fated purge venture from 
public memory as quickly as possible and 
unify the party for the November elec- 
tions, they are as much concerned over 
their long-range problem. It will take all 
the wiles of the practical National Chair- 
man Farley to whip the machines back 
into line for the next convention—and a 
colorless, middle-of-the-road nominee 
seems the logical outcome (see Per- 
spective) . 

Footnotes to the purge. Maryland and 
Kentucky observers agreed that the New 
Deal candidates in those states would 
have run better without Presidential 
intervention . . . With few exceptions, the 
men in office won . . . In the New Deal 
camp the Senatorial purge score is called 
3-0, not 9-0, because only Smith, Tydings, 
and George were openly opposed. 
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The Kansas Isms 


Racial Issue Is Interjected 


Into Gubernatorial Campaign 


Before their Aug. 2 primary, Kansans 
were startled by the rise of a Fascist 
candidate. The Rev. Gerald B. Winrod, 
notorious baiter of Catholics, Jews, and 
Negroes, sought the Republican nomina- 
tion for senator (Newsweek, Aug. 1). 
Winrod appeared so formidable a candi- 
date that the press, Protestant ministers, 
and even Republican National Chairman 
John Hamilton got jittery at the thought 
of a racial-religious bigot as a party stand- 
ard bearer. They raised a popular outcry 
that knocked Winrod down to a bad third 
in the primary returns. 

Last week Kansans were again growing 
excited over an intolerance issue, this time 
an anti-Semitic fight against Payne H. 
Ratner, Republican gubernatorial victor 
in the same primary that trounced Winrod 
The 42-year-old lawyer, now fighting the 
Democratic Gov. Walter Huxman in the 
final campaign for the November election, 
is the son of a Jewish father and an Irish 
mother. But few persons knew he had any 
Jewish blood (he is a member of the 
Disciples of Christ Church, also known as 


Ku Klux Klansmen, an open attack ap- 
peared in The Marysville Advocate- 
Democrat, a weekly newspaper of some 
3,000 circulation published by Lynn R. 
Brodrick, Democratic National Commit- 
teeman for Kansas. One Fagan Alder, who 
conducts a column labeled “Fagan’s Alley,” 
turned loose this Hitlerian homily in the 
paper’s Aug. 11 issue: 

“Ratner is a tricky little Jew with just 
enough Aryan blood in his veins to camou- 
flage his racial background and make him 
a welcome visitor in most any kind of 
respectable company. His father is a full- 
blooded Israelite who talks equally well 
with either hand . . . If I were offering a 
slogan for the Democratic gubernatorial 
campaign it would be ‘Swat the rat!’” 

As editorial spankings poured in from 
over the state, Brodrick hastened to deny 
responsibility for the attack and to con- 
demn it (though he did not fire the au- 
thor) as “beneath the dignity of the 
Democratic party, as well as abhorrent to 
all Kansans.” The Democratic State Com- 
mittee, prodded by Governor Huxman 
and acting on a suggestion by the Republi- 
can William Allen White, went further. 
It posted a $100 reward for the arrest of 
persons responsible for circulating scur- 
rilous anti-Ratner cards. 

Next day, in his Emporia Gazette, White 
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Anti-Semitic target: Payne Ratner of Kansas, with his family 


the Christian or Campbellite faith) until 
such cards as this began circulating over 
the state: 


Vote Only for Gentiles. 
Who Knows How Much 
JEWISH Money Republicans 
Are Spending? 
Ratner Is a JEW. 


Though the undercover cards were at- 
tributed to disgruntled Winrodites and 





snorted: “No one believes that Gov. 
Walter Huxman was in any remote way 
responsible for the circulars which have 
been flooding various parts of Kansas, 
labeling Payne Ratner as a Jew. Of course 
he’s a Jew. Also, his mother was Irish, and 
of course he’s Irish. And neither blood 
hurts him. Nor does the fact that he’s a 
deacon in the Christian Campbellite 
Church hurt him either. And Governor 


Huxman handed a stinging rebuke to the 
Ku Kluxers and Jew-baiters who peddled 
these circulars.” 





Significance 


Though Ratner may be hampered 
slightly by the anti-Semitic attack, betting 
odds favor his election because (1) he is 
a Republican in a normally Republican 
state; (2) he is Alf M. Landon’s candi- 
date, talking Landon’s language about 
Republican economy and Democratic mis- 


deeds. 





The Hines Fiasco 


Political Outlook for Judge, 


Prosecutor, and Defendant 


When Justice Ferdinand Pecora last 
week declared a mistrial in the prosecution 
of James J. Hines as a racket political 
fixer, three questions immediately arose; 
What would be the effect on the political 
fortunes of District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey? (Dewey’s “fatally prejudicial” 
question concerning a racket not men- 
tioned in the Hines indictment led to the 
mistrial decision.) What would be the 
effect on the political and judicial future 
of Pecora? And what would be the effect 
on Hines—would the leader of the Eleventh 
New York Assembly District be convicted 
in a new trial either before or after the 
November elections, and—convicted or 
not—would he be dethroned as a Tam- 
many big shot? 

By last week, the first two questions 
were still largely unanswered. While the 
trial was on, Republican leaders were set 
to draft the little prosecutor for their 
gubernatorial nomination at the state con- 
vention Sept. 28. After years of lean 
candidate material they felt they had a 
winner—particularly if he convicted Hines. 
They assumed that, since Dewey had 
never said he would decline, he would 
accept the draft. Then the mistrial ruling 
came, stunning the G.O.P. chieftains for 
a moment. 

But only for a moment. As popular 
outcry arose, Dewey emerged as a hero 
and a martyr to civic reform. The draft 
movement reached such proportions that 
apparently nothing could stop it except a 
definite refusal by the prosecutor to run— 
and therein lay the catch. Dewey kept 
silent, and by the week end the question 
still remained: would he turn toward 
Albany or stay in Manhattan to finish the 
job he had set out to do, that of trying 
to smash Tammany’s politico-criminal 
alliances? Giving not a hint, he went 
ahead with plans to try Hines again by 
applying to Pecora for transfer of the 
second trial to another court. 

The effect of the misiria: ruling on 
Pecora’s future likewise was unpredict- 
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able. As a storm of editorial indignation 
burst upon him he had few defenders, 
and he took the unusual step—for a jurist 
—of holding a press conference to explain 
his action. 

But as for Hines, it appeared that, 
whatever happened to him in the future— 
conviction or acquittal—the Democrats 
were not going into a critical campaign 
with a stigmatized leader on their back 
and that he was destined to lose a choice 
plum—his role as a New Deal patronage 
dispenser in New York City. The most 
talked-of man to replace him is Edward 
V. Loughlin, Democratic leader of the 
Fourteenth Assembly District and secre- 
tary to Justice Pecora. A strong New 
Dealer, Loughlin came to the top as a 
“reform” district leader who was playing 
ball with Roosevelt and Farley. 





Swindling by Mail 
Postal Inspectors Close In 


on Notorious “Gyp’ Artist 


Despite the sleuthing of an army of 
postal inspectors, the United States mails 
abound in schemes concocted by pro- 
moters to harvest dollars from the gullible. 
The variety of gold-bricking devices is 
endless. Some employ the old homework 
racket: “Make belts for us at home,” 
“Make handkerchiefs for us at home.” 
To the women who send in $2 or whatever 
is required the promoters send a needle, 
a skein of thread, and instructions—but 
they always manage to avoid buying the 
finished product. 

Other schemers set up phony coin 
agencies and make their profit from a 
flimsy 15-cent catalogue, refusing to buy 
coins submitted. Some advertise for “ad- 
justers,” leading jobless men and women 
to believe they can get jobs as claim 
agents for insurance and finance com- 
panies—which they can’t. Some establish 
“airways” bureaus and, to those who send 
fees for information on aviation oppor- 
tunities, the swindlers mail a rehash of 
government pamphlets on requirements 
for entering the army flying school. Some 
peddle quack medicines, fake lottery 
tickets, mythical “estates,” phony cos- 
metics, and scores of other money snarers. 

To curb such gypping the Post Office 
Department in the last fiscal year issued 
fraud orders barring use of the mails to 
341 individuals and companies. These 
orders are routine, and convictions against 
the operators are rarely obtained because 
of the difficulty in proving actual intent 
to defraud. But last week, in Milwaukee, 
the government entered the final stage of 
a four-year campaign by which it hopes 
to lock prison doors on a man who has 
been the subject of enough fraud orders 
to paper a house—William J. Cressy 
(Newsweek, Nov. 22, 1937). 
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Political Philately: New stamps of the series picturing Presidents 
in chronological order went on sale this month. Republicans call it a plot 
to bury their heroes in high-priced, seldom-bought denominations. 





Cressy started his career in 1934 with 
a string of coin and stamp agencies which 
were soon closed by postal orders. There- 
after he worked a multitude of other 
schemes—homework, airways, adjusters, 
and used-car salesmanship. He thrived 
until Aug. 27, when postal inspectors 
brought about his arrest, and last week 
the 32-year-old promoter was bound over 
to the October Federal grand jury. 

At the preliminary hearing before 
United States Commissioner Floyd M. 
Jenkins in Milwaukee, Postal Inspector 
Edward F. Kelly testified that the Mer- 
chandise Mart—one of Cressy’s newest 
ventures—had stirred up 861 complaints. 
Four witnesses testified they had sent the 
promoter $1.50 to $5 in the belief they 
would “address and mail advertising ma- 
terial for us at home,” but got no work 
to do. As the hearing ended, the postal in- 
spectors started laying the groundwork 
for their hardest job: that of getting 
across to a jury the highly technical evi- 
dence necessary for conviction. 





The Dies Findings 


After recessing its Washington hearings 
last month, the Dies Congressional com- 
mittee investigating un-American activi- 
ties rested on its oars pending regional 
sessions. At the first of these last week in 
New York, a subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of Rep. Joe Starnes, Ala- 
bama, produced these highlights of testi- 
mony from fourteen witnesses, including 
Victor F. Ridder, former New York WPA 
chief: 

On Communism. That 40 per cent of 
the workers of the WPA’s Federal Writers 
Project were Communists; that the Work- 
ers Alliance, WPA union, was Communist- 
led and controlled, and membership was 
dependent on joining the Communist 
party; and that all officials of the Trans- 
port Workers Union (subway and buses) 
were Reds, including the president, Michael 
J. Quill, who is also a City Councilman 
from the Bronx. (Those accused assailed 
all the charges as lies.) 


Pore 


On Nazism. One witness charged that 
Dr. Friedhelm Draeger, German vice 
consul in New York, was chief of agents of 
the Gestapo (German secret police) in this 
country. Another dismissed the activities 
of Fritz Kuhn’s German-American Bund 
as mostly annoying to the German colony 
in New York, and not serious. 

On Fascism. No testimony. 





Procedure Changes 


In 1934, nearly three years before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt started his_ ill-omened 
Supreme Court reorganization fight, Con- 
gress passed a law providing for stream- 
lining of civil procedure in Federal Dis- 
trict Courts. Last December, after work- 
ing out the new rules with the aid of 
Justice Department experts, the Supreme 
Court adopted them. And last week, 
hailed by Attorney General Cummings as 
“the most striking advance in the ad- 
ministration of justice in half a century,” 
the 86 changes took effect. They should 
save both time and money. Among them: 

Unless the loser of a suit can prove 
that a technical error actually affected 
the outcome of his case, he cannot ask 
for a new trial on the basis of a technical- 
ity. 

By mutual consent, fewer than twelve 
jurors may hear a case. 

“Pre-trials” are provided. In _ these, 
judges may confer with attorneys on both 
sides to weed out extraneous testimony, 
dismiss unneeded witnesses, and agree on 
the real issue before the actual trial be- 
gins. 

Pleadings are so cut that in the average 
case there will be but two: the complaint 
by the plaintiff and the answer by the 
defendant. Demurrers are abolished, along 
with such archaic pleadings as replication 
and sur-rebutters. The object of this is to 
base a case on its merits instead of on 
technicalities of pleading. 

A plaintiff may join in one suit any 
variety of claims he may have against 4 
defendant. 

The distinction between law and equity 
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is abolished. Formerly, if a defendant 
commenced a suit at law which should 
have been brought in equity because of 
the relief sought (such as injunctions or 
demands for specific performance of con- 
tract), the case was thrown out and the 
action begun anew in equity—sometimes 
before the same judge. Courts in about 
half the states have already abolished 
such distinction and provided one form 
of civil action for both types of proceed- 
ings. 





Mountain Chickens 


Among zoologists, the Island of Trini- 
dad is noted for its attas, leaf-cutting 
ants, and Leptodactylus fallax, a species 
of meaty, golden-hued frogs known to 
Trinidad epicures as “mountain chickens.” 
Aug. 27, Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, cura- 
tor of reptiles at the New York Zoological 
Park, sailed for Trinidad to procure a 
nest of attas and a dozen Leptodactylus 
fallax to exhibit at the zoo. When Dr. 
Ditmars landed back in New York last 
week, customs officers demanded he pro- 
duce the twelve frogs listed on his mani- 
fest. 

The zoologist hemmed and _ hawed. 
Finally he made a confession: 

On the return voyage one of the frogs 
was injured in its box, and rather than 
see the creature suffer Ditmars ordered it 
killed and fried in butter for his dinner. 
He passed around samples at his table 
and whetted a lot of appetites. Next night 
those appetites grew, so Ditmars decided 
they might as well eat five more frogs— 
the six remaining would be enough for the 
zoo. Four days passed—four days marked 
by temptation. Finally the zoologist threw 
all conscience overboard and ordered the 
rest of the frogs served for dinner. 

Entirely unrepentant on landing, he 
commented dreamily: “Those frogs sure 
tasted swell.” 





Treasure Island 


San Francisco Fair Rebels 
Against the Machine Age 


Most world’s fairs mirror the machine 
age. Chicago’s big show of 1933-34 
painted the industrial progress of 100 
years; the New York World’s Fair 1939 
will depict the mechanical marvels of the 
world tomorrow. But San Francisco’s ex- 
position, rebelling against machine-age 
architecture, will be a dream city. 

When the $50,000,000 project opens its 
gates Feb. 18, 1939—two and a half 
months ahead of its New York rival—vis- 
itors will drop from ramps of the new San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge to a mile- 
long island dredged up from depths where 
only three years ago lay Yerba Buena 


shoals. They will enter an ancient walled 
town of “Pacific” architecture, marked by 
the long lines, setback pyramids, and 
masses characteristic of Mayan, Incan, 
Malayan, and Cambodian building—all 
surfaced with a new-type radiant stucco, 
vermiculite, gleaming of gold by day and 
by night. 

All the divisions will bear names of ex- 
otic flavor—Port of the Trade Winds, 
Court of the Seven Seas, Court of the 
Moon, Court of Pacifica, the Enchanted 
Gardens. 

Adding a touch of modernism, Pan 
American’s Clippers will take off from 





one end of the island (after the fair is over 
the site will become an airport) . The whole 
thing will be what its name implies—a 
Treasure Island, San Francisco’s never- 
never land for 288 days. 


{| Two world’s fairs in the same year mean 
a feud. Grover Whalen, generalissimo of 
the New York project, has consistently 
refused to cooperate with the San Fran- 
ciscan to promote nationwide travel to 
both fairs and to join in other stunts, tell- 
ing the Westerners, in effect: “Go on away, 
boys. Ours will be a world’s fair to end 
world’s fairs.” 


Wide World 


When Treasure Island was rising from San Francisco Bay 





Visitors to Treasure Island can take bridge or boat 
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Democracies’ Uncertainty Gives 
: 


Hitler His Greatest ‘Triumph 


Fiihrer Rightly Guesses 
Neither British nor French Are 
Willing to Fight 


The day Hitler spoke at Berchtesgaden, 
Britain streamlined its governmental 
motor. The Cabinet of 21 members dele- 
gated policy making in the emergency to 
four veterans: Neville Chamberlain, Sir 
John Simon, Viscount Halifax, and Sir 
Samuel Hoare. Their collective sleeves 
bear wound stripes of every crisis from 
Manchukuo to Austria. 

The Indian summer evening Simon 
strolled to No. 10 Downing Street in 
dinner jacket, puffing a cigar; Hoare, wear- 
ing no hat, pushed through the news- 
thirsty crowd waiting in Whitehall, and 
Halifax came over from the Foreign Office 
across the way. With the Prime Minister, 
they pored over the translation for an 
hour and ten minutes. 

Next day reporters were handed a 
critique. Its kernel was this: “One thing 
is apparent in the speech—the failure of 
Hitler to appreciate the attitude of Great 
Britain. In some ways this is a remarkable 
omission.” 

For a week at Nuremberg Ambassa- 
dor Sir Nevile Henderson had labored to 
get this British attitude through to the 
Fiihrer. Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, former Ambassador to Lon- 
don, refused to believe that he couldn’t 
spot a British bluff; Marshal Géring lis- 
tened to Henderson and then made a 
speech challenging anybody to fight. 
Whitehall meanwhile was feeding foreign 
correspondents quires of “unofficial” warn- 
ings that German invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia would mean world war. Yet when 
Hitler spoke Sept. 12, it was as defiantly 
as though he had heard nothing. It 
looked as if British diplomacy had suf- 
fered a short circuit, classic in magnitude. 


‘I Propose to Come Over’ 

Sept. 14 the full Cabinet met again to 
recheck defense preparations. They were 
in gear, from the smallest auxiliary vessel 
with the Home Fleet at North Sea battle 
stations to the last airplane bomb in 
readiness to fulfill the military alliance 
with France. The atmosphere of the meet- 
ing was gloomy. As reports came in of 
fighting in Czechoslovakia, the Henleinist 
ultimatum, and intense military activity 
in Germany, it seemed inevitable that the 
war machine would soon be put in motion. 

One strong Chamberlain conviction is 
that a British statesman can restrain a 
dictator once their minds meet in direct 





Wide World 
Fathers and sons: in France .. . 





. . and in Sudetenland 


contact. He has tried it twice on Musso- 
lini and each time drawn a dud—the 
abortive “gentlemen’s agreement” of 1937 
and the still suspended Mediterranean 
Pact of last Easter. 

Nevertheless, when the Cabinet had 
almost accepted the worst as inevitable, 
the Prime Minister leaned back in his 
armchair and quietly announced a melo- 
dramatic decision. With the approval of 
the “inner circle,” he had telegraphed to 
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Hitler: “In view of increasingly critica] 
situation I propose to come over at once 
to see you with a view to trying to find a 
peaceful solution. I propose to come across 
by air and am ready to start tomorrow 

. .’ The Fithrer had replied that he 
would be waiting at Berchtesgaden; a 
plane would be ready early next morn- 
ing. 

No Chamberlain ever courted mob hur- 
rahs, but neither his father nor brother 
during their lives ever were so unpopular 
as the Prime Minister since he started 
making concessions to the dictators. Yet 
when the waiting crowd learned—by be- 
sieging reporters at street-corner telephone 
kiosks—of his decision, it heartily cheered 
the hard-crusted old man. And, since the 
public read into his “I propose to come 
over” more daring than humility, he was 
still a hero next morning at the airport. 

Police hustled away one spectator who 
bellowed: “No concessions for Hitler!” 
and Communists distributed leaflets, but 
everyone else was so full of praise that 
Chamberlain almost mellowed. He grinned 
and faced the cameras in a stiff pose, 
hands on hips, imitating the old-fashioned 
family daguerreotypes. Then, carrying the 
inevitable rolled umbrella, he stepped into 
the American-made Lockheed Electra for 
the first visit a British Prime Minister 
ever made under stress to the head of a 
foreign state. 


Redbeard’s Raven 


High above the green valley of Salz- 
burg, on the Austrian slope of the Ba- 
varian Alps, there is a cavern where ravens 
stand perpetual guard. Within, according 
to peasant history, Frederick Barbarossa 
and his knights lie in an enchanted sleep 
until the hour comes for them to descend 
and bring a golden age back to Germany. 
Their mountain is the Untersberg and the 
peak of Obersalzberg, just behind it, is 
Hitler’s favorite haunt. 

Chamberlain reached it by the Fiihrer’s 
all-steel, bombproof train from Munich 
airport and then by car to the chalet near 
the crest. Mountaineers in leather shorts 
and alpine hats cheered the party as it 
got off the train. Hitler, smiling, waited 
on the steps of his mountain retreat as the 
cars pulled up. A squad of SS. guards 
presented arms. 

The two shaggy shepherd dogs, usually 
aloof to strangers, came forward wagging 
their tails. 


Hot and Cold 


In 1889 Neville Chamberlain, then 20 
years old, was getting his first glimpse of 
empire from the deck of a Nile steamboat 
in company with his father, the famous 
Joseph Chamberlain. That year Hitler 
was born to the wife of an obscure Aus- 
trian customs official. Soon afterward 
Chamberlain was shipped off to tend a 
family plantation in the Bahamas, while 
his elder half-brother, the late Sir Austen, 
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Berchtesgaden: Chamberlain, Hitler, and (left) Ribbentrop 


prepared to carry on for the family in 
politics. 

By 1914 Neville had won his wing 
collar and cutaway in the Birmingham 
business world—a modest, substantial, 
soft-spoken hardware merchant. Hitler 
was selling his painted postcards and 
sleeping in flophouses. When the war 
ended Chamberlain had slipped unob- 
trusively into the House of Commons; 
Hitler was in a military hospital suf- 
fering from acute hysteria. Chamber- 
lain became Prime Minister last year by 
Tory rectitude and waiting—methods un- 
favored by Hitler. This meeting of the 
glacier and the volcano was their first. 

They spent 25 minutes at tea with the 
rest of the party then went to the Fiihrer’s 
upstairs study, where the big windows look 
down on Austria. The only other person 
at the conference was Dr. Paul Schmidt, 
the official translator. 

Chamberlain’s wished-for direct con- 
tact with the dictator lasted two hours 
and a half. But the wires had been 
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crossed between take-off from London and 
arrival at Munich: Henlein, with Hitler’s 
approval had demanded outright seces- 
sion of Sudetenland to the Reich, thus 
making negotiation of its fate a dead 
issue. On Translator Schmidt’s notes of the 
talk, Hitler covered 26 pages declaring 
that he intended to rescue the Sudetens; 
Chamberlain’s argument for peace took 
nine pages. 

Without waiting for dinner—although 
it was 8:30 p.m.—Chamberlain returned 
to his hotel and prepared to leave next 
day. Everybody had expected him to stay 
at least a couple of days. He said another 
meeting had been arranged. This time the 
Fiihrer would “spare an old man” and 
meet him nearer home, at Godesberg, a 
village near Cologne among Rhineland 
vineyards and the new Nazi frontier forts. 


‘Things Arrange Themselves’ 


Lord Brocket, 34-year-old golf enthu- 
siast and former Tory M.P., was among 
British visitors to the Nuremberg Nazi 
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... and exterior and interior views of the historic chalet 
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rally, met and liked the Fiihrer, and, Sept. 
13, had a long talk with Chamberlain. 
Sir Josiah Stamp, economist who favors 
friendship and trade with Germany, also 
saw the Prime Minister that day. So when 
credit was distributed for suggesting the 
dash to Berchtesgaden, they got most of 
it. However, there was another claim that 
the inspiration came off the end of a 
telephone wire. 

With trains waiting to evacuate the 
civilian population of Paris, 2,000,000 men 
under arms, and railway stations crowded 
with reserves on the way to the front, the 
French Government on the day after the 
Nuremberg speech gave every sign of 
readiness to fulfill its treaty obligations 
to defend Czechoslovakia from attack. 
Premier Edouard Daladier alternated be- 
tween Cabinet meetings and conferences 
with generals. 

But behind the scenes the Fiihrer’s ap- 
peal to the right of self-determination for 
the Sudetens had told. Too many re- 
membered that this also had been a French 
battle cry in the last war. Deputies re- 
turning from provincial constituencies re- 
ported lack of war enthusiasm. The gen- 
eral staff was confident in ultimate victory 
but not in a quick one. 

Tuesday night Daladier telephoned 
Chamberlain. The Frenchman, who speaks 
no English, couldn’t find a good in- 
terpreter. A hurry call went out for 
British Ambassador Sir Eric Phipps, who 
finally was called away from the Opéra 
Comique. 

Station Paris Radio announced Dala- 
dier would broadcast at 12:30 a.m. A few 
minutes later it said that Foreign Minister 
Georges Bonnet would substitute. The 
hour passed with only phonograph records 
on the air, and the station announcer said 
“Good night.” 

Daladier saw reporters just before go- 


ing to bed and told them that “things 
seem to be arranging themselves.” Next 
day, when the Berchtesgaden trip was an- 
nounced, Daladier claimed credit for it. 
He said that “in the presence of a rapid 
sequence of events” he had telephoned 
Chamberlain and discussed “the possi- 
bility of attempting exceptional pro- 
cedure . . . I am, therefore, extremely 


happy.” 
And by that time the breach in the war 
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Frank Ashton-Gwatkin had returned from 
the peace mission in Prague. 

Two days earlier King George VI, with- 
out whose permission war cannot be de- 
clared, cut short a holiday at Balmoral, 
Scotland, and reached London a few 
hours after Chamberlain’s take-off. Back 
again, the Prime Minister first assembled 
his three colleagues of the “inner circle.” 
then donned dinner jacket and reported 
at Buckingham Palace. 





Newsweek from Monkemeyer 


... proclaims to Sudetens: ‘The hour of liberation nears!’ 


spirit was public property. Influential 
newspapers from all sides of political 
opinion warned the Frenchmen would not 
fight when the Sudeten issue might be 
settled by a plebiscite. Even the Socialist 
leader Léon Blum, advised the country to 
“follow Britain.” Within the Cabinet, 
Bonnet and ex-Premier Camille Chau- 
temps led a move to give way to Hitler, 
opposed by Paul Reynaud, who was 
raised to hate Germany by Georges Cle- 
menceau. The general staff had become 
doubtful of war with public opinion so 
divided. 


Savior’s Return 

When the wheels of the battleship-gray 
Lockheed from Munich touched ground at 
Heston Airport on the late afternoon of 
Sept. 16, the Prime Minister was still a 
savior to the public. A jubilant crowd 
broke the police cordon and swarmed 
around the plane. When Chamberlain 
stepped out he got no greeting from tall 
Viscount Halifax and Dr. Erich Kordt, 
German chargé d’affaires. They were 
crouching from the mob under the wing 
of the plane. 

A few moments after Chamberlain had 
driven away, another plane landed from 
the Continent. Viscount Runciman and 


Next day the full Cabinet met twice. 
Daladier’s Ministers in France had only 
split two ways; the British divided into 
three. Chamberlain, with the Alps and 
Hitler’s determination still in mind, ad- 
vocated surrender, German annexation of 
the Sudetenland, and a new Czechoslo- 
vakia with its independence guaranteed 
by other powers, including Britain. Hali- 
fax said Britain could not morally abandon 
the Czech and Jewish“minority within the 
minority” in the Sudetenland to a Nazi 
fate; Hoare, Simon, and their followers 
were against any British commitments 


beyond the Rhine. 


‘Peaceful Solution’ 

Chamberlain got no help from his recent 
host. Aside from one brief flash in the 
headlines, his Berchtesgaden visit was 
swamped out of German newspapers by 
tirades against the Czechs. And two days 
after the Briton’s return, Hitler said to 
G. Ward Price of The London Daily Mail: 
“Tt was the existence of Czechoslovakia as 
an ally of Soviet Russia thrust forward 
into the very heart of Germany that 
forced me to create a great German air 
force .. . Herr Gott! What couldn’t I do 
in Germany and fer Germany if it were 
not for this infernal Czech tyranny over 
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a few million Germans? But it must stop. 
Stop it shall.” 

That put Berlin, London and Paris in 
substantial agreement with only the choice 
of knife to decide upon. Sept. 18 Daladier 
and Bonnet reached London by military 
plane to make the choice. Chamberlain had 
whipped his inner circle into line again, 
and the four sat for thirteen hours with 
the two Frenchmen. Chamberlain told 
them what Hitler had said, and pointed 
out that war would mean _ wholesale 
slaughter of both Sudetens and Czechs, 
whatever else happened. A plebiscite would 
take too long and incite disorder; im- 
mediate amputation needed. The 
Czechs must be induced to yield. 

Early in the crisis Britain took care to 
inform Jan Masaryk, Prague Minister in 
London and son of the Father of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, of all the moves. Cham- 
berlain omitted to advise him that he was 
going to Berchtesgaden—and also failed to 
tell the Czech’s Soviet ally. As he talked 
with Daladier and Bonnet, Masaryk de- 
livered a note to the Foreign Office. It 
said that Czechoslovakia expected to be 
informed of what was being done to it. No 
one paid any attention. 

At Berchtesgaden Hitler had suggested 
that the new Czechoslovakia should be 
guaranteed by Britain, Germany, France, 
Poland, Italy, Russia, and Hungary. Hoare 
and Simon still objected to a British 
guarantee. Finally the others—including 
Chamberlain—persuaded them to take the 
chance with British Parliament and public 
opinion. A three-point agreement, the most 
momentous since Versailles, was reached: 

1—Outright surrender to Germany with- 
out plebiscite of all predominately Ger- 
man parts of Czechoslovakia, after re- 
moval of the Czech population. 
2—Cantonal government for the rest of 


Was 
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The son of Thomas Masaryk 





the country, including the Hungarian and 
Polish minority areas. 

3—Neutralization of Czechoslovakia’s 
foreign policy and abandonment of its 
present alliances in return for an inter- 
national guarantee of its frontiers. 

The pressure on Benes to yield started 
immediately, and Chamberlain made plans 
to fly to Godesberg to see Hitler again. 
Daladier, looking tired and unhappy, met 


Mr. Hitler’s Speech in Full 











Darling in The New York Herald Tribune 


correspondents and read them a short 
communiqué which said that Britain and 
France “are in complete agreement.” One 
of the aides he had brought from Paris 
phrased it in an aside: “Hitler intimi- 
dated Chamberlain; Chamberlain intimi- 
dated the French; and now both the 
British and French must intimidate the 
Czechs.” 





Significance 


A partial explanation of the Anglo- 
French collapse, after weeks of war prepa- 
rations and boasts that they would not 
back down before a new Nazi threat, is 
that the two governments suddenly dis- 
covered that their people would not fight 
for such a remote issue as Czechoslovakia. 
By threatening at Nuremberg and still 
postponing invasion, Hitler may have 
adroitly spread the idea that peaceful 
solution was possible. That undermined 
determination in both countries. 

However, the import is deeper. Both 
governments are influenced by strong 
opinion in favor of coming to terms 
finally with the new Germany. Hence they 
wouldn’t risk war to save the last shackles 
of the Versailles Treaty. For France, dis- 
appearance of Czechoslovakia means loss 
of the strongest outpost in the ring of 
allies formed around Germany after the 
war. That makes the day one of the most 
momentous in modern French affairs. 
Chamberlain’s enemies say that he fails to 
realize that the ultimate aim of the dic- 
tators is dismemberment of the empire. 





He and the other “realists” among his 
colleagues evidently are willing to sacri- 
fice Czechoslovakia and let the next step 
take care of itself. 





Fame 


For an annuity of “fifty pounds and a 
butt of sack” the British Poet Laureate is 
retained to write appropriate verse about 
glorious events in empire history. Last 
week Laureate John Masefield wrote of 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain’s 
visit to Berchtesgaden: 

As Priam to Achilles for his son, 

So you, into the night, divinely led, 

To ask that young men’s bodies, not 

yet dead, 

Be given from the battle not yet 

begun. 

In the Iliad, Priam went to Achilles 
after the battle was already over. The 
Goddess Iris persuaded the old King of 
Troy to go with rich garments, gold, and 
ornaments to ransom the body of Hector, 
who had been slain by Achilles and 
dragged behind the Greek’s chariot be- 
fore the walls of the city. 
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Heroic Bluff 
Abandoned by Its Allies, 


Prague Submits to Fate 


The afternoon of Sept. 12, as loud- 
speakers brought the closing words of 
Hitler’s Nuremberg speech to every pic- 
turesque spa and grimy industrial town 
of Czechoslovakia’s Sudeten German re- 
gion, Storm Troopers with Swastika arm- 
lets dashed into cobbled squares and bel- 
lowed: “All men into the streets!” Lights 
flashed on in darkened houses. Uniformed 
thousands poured out. They waved Nazi 
banners, brandished pistols, and chanted: 
“One people, one Reich, one Fiihrer! We 
want to go home to the Reich!” 

Everywhere Czech police barricaded 
themselves as the first Sudeten revolution 
burst into well-planned violence. In Karls- 
bad Nazi mobs smashed windows of Czech 
and Jewish-owned shops, then moved on 
while party trucks pulled up to load 
plunder. At Asch, home of the Sudeten’s 
Fiihrer, Konrad Henlein, Storm Troops 
that included 17-year-old boys took over 
all police functions. In other Sudeten cen- 
ters, the rioters besieged post offices, in- 
vaded police stations, and fought pitched 
battles with gendarmes. By dawn a great 
Swastika banner flapped over the ancient 
town hall of Eger, Sudeten party head- 
quarters. 


“We Want to Go Home!’ 


And all the while, advance guards ex- 
pectantly scanned the roads from the 
Reich. But the unmistakable German steel 
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helmets failed to appear. Instead Czech 
Army tanks, armored cars, and _ trucks 
rolled into the Sudeten region. Swinging 
into action with fixed bayonets, tough 
state police chased the disappointed Nazis 
back into their houses. Their armored 
cars crashed into Eger, while at Haber- 
spirk, a suburb, regular army units fought 
2,000 Nazis who had butchered the local 
police garrison. 

Then on Wednesday night, even as 
Neville Chamberlain announced his trip to 
Berchtesgaden, Nazi violence ceased. And 
next day, when the Prime Minister arrived 
at Hitler’s doorstep, Fiihrer Konrad Hen- 
lein fled across the border to the Reich and 
threw off the pretense that he demanded 
only autonomy or even a plebiscite. “We 
wish to live as free men!” he proclaimed. 
“We want peace and work in our home- 
land. We want to go home to the Reich!” 

This was the signal for a double exodus. 
Jews and non-Nazi Germans headed for 
Prague; many times their number of Nazis 
—German sources said 84,000—fled to the 
Reich. Some border hamlets were left en- 
tirely to the cows and chickens. Nazi pa- 
pers ran sob stories about women and chil- 
dren “victims of Czech brutality,” and au- 
thorities conspicuously housed the refugees 
in dance halls. 

But not until Sunday did anyone 
know what had happened to the men 
—mostly Czechoslovak Army reservists 
of German extraction. Then from Ber- 
lin Henlein, announcing the formation of a 
40,000-man Sudeten Free Corps, cried: 
“The hour of liberation nears! Therefore 
show resistance everywhere!” 

And without delay, the Free Corps went 
into action. Near Asch 100 troopers at- 
tacked the Czech customs post with gren- 
ades and wounded two officials. Then they 
retreated to Germany. Their leader said: 
“This is our first move to harass Czecho- 
slovakia from German soil. We will be 
like the old Irish Republican Army, every- 
where and nowhere.” 


‘Strong Hearts, Strong Minds’ 
Sept. 14, flags flew at half-staff in Prague 
and black bunting draped the city—it was 
the first anniversary of the death of Czech- 
oslovakia’s founder, Thomas G. Masaryk. 
And, as his twenty-year-old republic faced 
its greatest crisis, President Eduard Benes 
and Premier Milan Hodza fought with icy 
determination to preserve its existence. 
First they declared martial law in eight 
German districts. Sudeten leaders immedi- 
ately demanded withdrawal of all troops 
and police. The Czechs coolly ignored this 
“telephone message from a political party” 
and extended martial law to more German 
towns. When Henlein fled, the government 
dared him to “come home” to Czechoslo- 
vakia by charging him with high treason. 
Then Prague decreed dissolution of the 
Sudeten party. Finally, proclaiming a state 
of national emergency, it proceeded with 
what amounted to general mobilization. 
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‘Condemned’: Eduard Benes 


Sunday, Premier Hodza said the last 
word: 

“A plebiscite is unacceptable! The whole 
nation is as one with the President, who 
cannot be shaken by reproaches from 
abroad. The greater the pressure on us 
from abroad the greater becomes our uni- 
ty. We do not have strong words. We need 
and have strong hearts and strong minds.” 

This week the Anglo-French dismember- 
ment proposals exploded in Prague with 
the psychological shock of German bombs. 
Benes called his Cabinet into all-night 
session. To block revolt by angry, resent- 
ful Czechs against acceptance, police for- 
bade all gatherings and confiscated foreign 
newspapers. In Pilsen a complete air-raid 
blackout went into effect, and Prague 
doused most of its lights. 

At Geneva, Czech Foreign Office ex- 
perts consulted hastily with Foreign Com- 
missar Maxim Litvinoff of Russia— 
Czechoslovakia’s last hope. And Tues- 
day morning Benes asked London for an 
additional 48 hours to consider the terms. 





Significance 


For a week Czechoslovakia risked its 
existence on a desperate gamble that risk- 
ing it was the only chance of preserving it. 

This, Prague knew, was the sole hope 
of stiffening the wavering democracies 
into supporting it against German ag- 
gression. The knowledge that Czechoslo- 
vakia wouldn’t back down presented Brit- 
ain and France with a threat of almost 
certain war unless they whittled down the 
Fiihrer’s demands. And the spectacle of 
the little republic defying Germany, be- 
fore whom the great powers had bowed 
so often, might at last shame them into 
taking action. 

Only as a “disciplined democracy” was 
Czechoslovakia able to withstand Hitler’s 
technique of invasion that bowled over 
Austria last March. When rioting broke 
out President Benes used unhysterical 
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but drastic measures without hesitation; 
and behind him there stood Europe’s best 
small army and tough-minded and deeply 
patriotic people. This week the disciplined 
democracy had apparently faced its final 
test: left in the lurch by the Allies that 
created it twenty years ago, it prepared 
to face extinction by murder or suicide. 





Who Are the Sudetens? 


Wounded Pride Big Factor 
in Threat to World Peace 


Military strategy, wounded pride, and 
economics are the ingredients that brewed 
a danger of world war out of the Czech 
Sudetenland. 

These mountains—the geographic name 
Sudeten is so old that its origin is lost— 
dominate the Bohemian plain. So the 
World War Allies, when they carved up 
Austria-Hungary, included them within 
the new Czech state specifically as a bar- 
rier against German expansion eastward, 
just as the Carpathians on the other side 
were to stand against Soviet expansion to 
the west. 

In 1918, the Germans of these mountains 
tried to set up two autonomous districts 
—Sudetenland in the north and Deutsch- 
béhmen in the south—which they intended 
to incorporate in the new Austrian Repub- 
lic. The Czech Legion then was fighting 
its way out of Russia; the new nation had 
only a skeleton army; yet a few battalions 
sent into the mountains quickly nipped 
the autonomy move. 

Racial pride festered and the wound 
worsened as the rulers of the new state 
procrastinated from year to year in ful- 
fillment of their promises of generous 
treatment for the minority. Czechoslovakia 
was more enlightened than either Yugo- 
slavia or Rumania in its treatment of the 
minority within its borders. But it had to 
deal with a tough psychological knot: the 
Sudeten Germans once had been in the 
saddle, looking down on the Czechs as in- 
feriors. 

Remote ancestors of the Nazis who now 
want to “go home to the Reich” entered 
these mountains at the invitation of Bo- 
hemian kings in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Like the German colonists that 
Catherine the Great brought to Russia, 
they were treated liberally because of their 
skill and industry; but they remained alien 
islands within the state. With the con- 
quest of Bohemia by the Hapsburgs 300 
years ago, however, their status changed. 
From that time until the end of the World 
War they were the cream of the country, 
usurping the place of the old Bohemian 
nobility, taking most of the good state 
jobs, and prospering with the growth of 
industry. 

When Konrad Henlein returned to his 
Sudeten home from an Italian prison 
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camp, he was one who felt keenly the hu- 
miliation of the German’s new status. Hen- 
lein saw What an influence the great Sokol 
athletic organization had in _ fostering 
Czech national spirit and in turn he be- 
came an athletic instructor among his own 
people as a means to a political end. 

As with other national minorities, for 
ten years after the war agitation was con- 
fined mainly to those who felt themselves 
deprived of bureaucratic plums—political 
office, administrative jobs, teaching posts, 
and the like. Then the economic crisis 
widened and deepened the unrest. 

Three-fourths of the industrial produc- 
tion of Austria-Hungary came from the 
old Bohemia—most of it from the horse- 
shoe strip along the western border. And 
this industrial setup was orientated on 
Vienna—hence the Sudetens’ wish to join 
Austria—with Viennese banks doing the 
financing and that city as the distributing 
center. 

Prague immediately started to switch 
the direction of trade and finance away 
from the old Hapsburg capital. Gradually 
Czech banks established financial control, 
finally taking over completely after the 
Paris-engineered financial collapse of Aus- 
tria in 1931. Most prewar production was 
for export; the new state undertook to 
produce for home consumption. Large in- 
dustrial centers grew at Prague, Brno, 
Bratislava, and elsewhere outside the Su- 
deten districts. Most of the important 
sugar industry was moved from the bor- 
der, Czech textile factories produced for 
home consumption, and the Bata factory 
at Zlin, turning out 210,000 pairs of shoes 
a day, ruined business for Sudeten com- 
petitors. 

Big plants also were moved inland for 
strategic reasons. Much of the Skoda met- 
allurgical works is still at Pilsen, a Czech 
town but near Germany, where it employs 


Rome: Machiavelli on horseback 


German workers. But many of its arma- 
ments plants have been moved away from 
the border, some even underground. The 
Aussig Chemischer Verein, largest chemical 
plant in the country, changed from Teu- 
tonic to Czech control when it almost 
went bankrupt four years ago, and its pro- 
duction of explosives, sulphuric acids, and 
fertilizer was transferred from Aussig to 
Czech districts. In most of these moves, 
Czechs replaced Germans in the factories, 
while Czech industries got first claim on 
government contracts. 

Consequently, Germans formed the bulk 
of Czechoslovakia’s 285,000 unemployed. 
The government claims that 15 per cent 
of the national income goes to 
forms of subsidies for the Sudeten regions. 
Nevertheless, workers there looked with 
envy on higher wages and sure employ- 
ment across the border in Hitler’s Reich. 

And as a result of the industrial reorien- 
tation, Sudeten territory has been left with 
plants dependent almost entirely on ex- 
port—textiles, glassware, and china. That 
is of doubtful value to a Germany already 
harassed by lack of export markets. (Ex- 
ceptions are three large Jewish groups, 
which lately have been selling out rapidly 
to German buyers. They are producers 
mainly of iron, coal, and lignite. 

So far Hitler’s official demands have 
been limited to “salvation” of the Sude- 
ten minority. But the industrial line-up 
gives substance to the numerous unofficial 
forecasts that an effort also will be made 
to extend Nazi domination to the eco- 
nomic life of what remains of Czechoslo- 
vakia, including control of output of 
Skoda and other major industries. This 
would be an important step toward crea- 
tion of the Nazi dream of a Central 
Europe incorporated within the closed 
German economic system, thus assuring 
riches in raw materials. 
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The Battlefield States 


For more than two months of crisis 
Rome—as Berlin’s ally theoretically one 
of the most concerned capitals of all— 
has only maintained a careful, noncom- 
mittal reserve. Sunday Benito Mussolini 
broke the silence with a characteristic 
tirade. ; 

For the first time in seventeen years 
the Duce visited Trieste. In the chief 
Adriatic seaport, wrested from Austria- 
Hungary in the World War, Mussolini 
demanded “plebiscites for all nationalities 
that were forced into what wished to be 
great Czechoslovakia.” And in case of war 
over Prague, “let it be known that Italy’s 
place is already chosen.” 

At the same time, in Budapest mobs 
demanded the “freeing” of 700,000 Czecho- 
slovak Magyars, while in Warsaw govern- 
ment papers said that, if the Sudetens re- 
ceived their freedom, the Polish minority 
of 100,000 must be treated likewise. 


Significance--——- 


Around the fringe of the crisis four na- 
tions have been waiting, aware that all 
had great stakes in the outcome: Italy, 
Hungary, Poland, and Rumania all are 
potential battlefields. 

If Rome sided against Berlin the Ger- 
man Army might overrun the Po Valley: 
on the other side Italy would be the tar- 
get of an overwhelming Anglo-French 
fleet. Germany would almost immediately 
seize Hungary to outflank Czechoslovakia, 
while the Czechs would advance to foil 
this. A declaration of war by Russia 
would place Poland between the Reich 
and the Soviet. And Moscow would de- 
mand the passage of Red troops through 
Rumania—aid that in the event of a Ger- 
man victory would be severely punished. 

For more than two months the four 
battlefield states said nothing. Then Brit- 
ain’s decision to support Hitler’s claims 
allowed them to get off the fence. Italy 
saw a chance to give comparatively safe 
support to Germany; Hungary and Poland 
clamored for their minorities, and Ru- 
mania was able to dodge the hazardous 
Soviet proposals. 


The Dominions 


Britain Assured Support 


of All but South Africa 


Britain turned the customary British 
Commonwealth meeting at the League of 
Nations session in Geneva last week into 
an occasion to sound out the dominions on 
their support in the European crisis. 
Sept. 14 Earl De La Warr, Lord Privy 
Seal, returned to London to give the Cabi- 
net an encouraging report of the meeting, 
lasting nearly three hours, attended by the 
high commissioners of Australia, New 
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Zealand, South Africa, and Canada and 
Irish and Indian delegates. 

The day De La Warr arrived, Whitehall 
also announced that it had heard direct 
from Australia and New Zealand. After a 
long meeting, the Australian Cabinet de- 
cided to support Britain “to the fullest 
degree in any action that may be deemed 
necessary in the international situation.” 
New Zealand’s Socialist government also 
pledged that dominion’s full resources. 

From his sickbed in Canada, Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King—ill with sciatica— 
cabled Canada’s approval of the British 
Prime Minister’s flying visit to Hitler, 
which he described as a “farseeing and 
truly noble action.” In Kitchener, Ont.— 
named Berlin until the World War—police 
replaced a picture of Hitler and Swastika 
streamers in a German club with one of 
the British King and Queen and the Union 
Jack. School children paraded through 
the town carrying posters proclaiming: 
“Phooey to Hitler.” 

South Africa remained the only doubt- 
ful dominion. Two weeks ago Prime Min- 
ister General Hertzog told the House of 
Assembly that the union is not obliged to 
support Britain in a war. The next day, 
Defense Minister Oswald Pirow said the 
Union wouldn’t take part in a war without 
a “clear mandate from the people.” 





Significance 
All during the crisis the question of 
dominion support has been on the minds 
of the British Cabinet. A large German 
population in the former German colonies 
makes South Africa’s position doubtful in 
any war between Britain and Germany. 
But even from the other dominions, Bri- 
tain cannot count on large expeditionary 
forces being sent overseas as in the World 
War, although there will always be plenty 
of volunteers, especially airmen. In an- 
other European war, the dominions will 
chiefly be a source of food, materials, 
munitions, and trained specialists. How- 
ever, they will assume full responsibility 
for their own defenses: already all the 
dominions have made large increases in 
appropriations to that end. 





‘Alert Aloofness’ 


Between 1914 and 1917, such slogans as 
“watchful waiting,” “too proud to fight,” 
“armed neutrality,” and “save the world 
for democracy!” in turn characterized 
Washington’s changing attitude toward 
the conflict. Last week as reckless events 
swirled Europe toward its destiny, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Cabinet con- 


fronted the task of hurriedly framing a 
policy, for public consumption at least. 
Early in the week the President be- 
trayed no alarm. He remained at Roches- 
ter, Minn., beside his son James, who was 
pronounced on the road to recovery from 
his stomach operation. By midweek, how- 





ever, he hastened to the capital, called off 
the customary press conference, sum- 
moned the Cabinet, and canceled two out- 
of-town speaking engagements. Through- 
out the week Secretary of State Hull 
studiously avoided comment and forced 
silence on his department aides, almost to 
the point of embarrassment. By the week 
end the government had emerged with a 
policy of “alert aloofness”—alert to con- 
tribute to the cause of peace, aloof, al- 
most at any cost, from any action or re- 
mark leading to involvement. 

But though Washington remained offi- 
cially dumb there was strong evidence 
that the government was not so aloof as 
it made out. In London Ambassador 
Joseph P. Kennedy went to Downing 
Street with such frequency that the Keep 
America Out of War Committee pro- 
tested to Washington against his “col- 
laboration” with the British Cabinet. Mon- 
day Prime Minister Chamberlain received 
Kennedy while all other ambassadors were 
sent to the Foreign Office. 

Washington’s policy, naturally, could do 
nothing to curb alarming repercussions in 
financial circles (see page 34). The stock 
market was jolted by a 2- to 6-point drop, 
while the flow of capital from abroad 
reached a new high, with $184,000,000 in 
gold shipments recorded in two weeks. 
Most jittery were marine insurance circles. 
By the week end American underwriters 
were on a wartime basis, quoting rates as 
high as $5 per $100 on Germany-hound 
cargoes and 50 cents—compared with 214 
cents a few days earlier—on shipments to 
Britain. 





Robert Capa—Pix 


China: the road back 





—— 


Spain 

Both sides in the Spanish war anxiously 
awaited the outcome of the Czech crisis, 

In Barcelona the government called up 
men of 35 and 36, including the unfit 
for auxiliary service. It granted amnesty to 
deserters and draft evaders reporting for 
duty at once. 

Fighting along the Ebro River entered 
its seventh week. The insurgents claimed 
they were forcing the loyalists nearer the 
river banks. The government countered 
that its troops were holding their own. 

At Tetuan, Spanish Morocco, rioting, 
apparently instigated by loyalist attempts 
to stir the Moors into revolt against Gen- 
eralissimo Franco, resulied in 35 deaths 
and 400 arrests. International Zone police 
halted a caravan of six automobiles and 
two trucks trying to cross into Spanish 
Morocco from Tangiers and arrested 26 
armed Spanish Government sympathizers. 


_ 


Three Ways to Hankow 


Sept. 18, 1931, a bomb exploded on the 
South Manchurian Railway just outside 
Mukden—and Japan’s seizure of Man- 
churia had started. Last week on the 
seventh anniversary of this decision to 
dominate Asia, Japanese imperialists 
thought their objective was finally in sight 
as 300,000 men converged on Hankow in 
three simultaneous offensives. 








The strategically least important of 
these drives ran into the stubbornest re- 
sistance. Twenty-five miles south of 
Kiukiang, the Japanese—mostly ill-trained 
reservists—battered vainly against a wall 
of crack Chinese troops at Teian. In- 
trenched in a ridge of rough hills they 
desperately defended this key to Nan- 
chang—whence the Japanese could easily 
push across flat country to Changsha, cut- 
ting the vital, much-bombed Canton- 
Hankow railway. 

On the Yangtze, however, the Mikado’s 
troops finally pierced the “outer circle” 
of Hankow’s defenses. Aided by constant 
bombing, they smashed into Matowchen 
27 miles above Kiukiang—just as naval 
landing parties poured ashore. By night- 
fall the Chinese had been driven from 
their fortifications and repeated dyna- 
miting had blown a gap in the river boom 
—last river barrier before Hankow. 

The least-publicized advance was mili- 
tarily the most important. Over the Honan 
plains rolled a 100,000-man mechanized 
army commanded by no less a personage 
than Gen. Prince Naruhiko, Supreme War 
Council member and son-in-law of the 
late Emperor Meiji. By this week his 
picked troops had pushed to within 50 
miles of the Hankow-Peiping railway. 
Their object: to take the rail junction of 
Sinyang, thus isolating Chinese forces in 
the north and enabling the Japanese to 
advance south along the line to Hankow. 
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‘Room Service’ 





ENTERTAINMENT 





‘Room Service’ Presents 
Marx Brothers in Unusual Role 
of Straight Comedy 


In its frantic scramble for screen-story 
material, Hollywood has become a gold 
mine for the authors and producers of suc- 
cessful Broadway plays. The rights to “Boy 
Meets Girl” and “You Can’t Take It With 
You”—released within the past few weeks 
—cost their buyers $125,000 and $200,000 
respectively. For the 1937 stage hit, Room 
Service, RKO-Radio gave $255,000—prob- 
ably the highest price ever paid for screen 
rights. 

Although Morrie Ryskind has turned the 
John Murray-Allan Boretz play into a 
vehicle for the Marx Brothers, his script 
hews fairly close to the original. This is 
possible because the brothers, for the first 
time in their screen career, subordinate 
their interpolated-gag technique to the 
exigencies of a ready-made plot. Cast as 
Gordon Miller, a penniless producer who 
installs the 22 members of his troupe in a 
hotel while he searches for an angel to 
back the show they are rehearsing, Groucho 
plays a straight role, uninterrupted by song 
specialties and his penchant for squeez- 
ing the nearest blonde; Chico, as his as- 
sistant, isn’t given his customary piano 


selection; and Harpo, as their stooge, con- 
tinues speechless but never gets within 
strumming distance of a harp. 

Even so,“Room Service” offers plenty of 
the plain and fancy insanity that Marx 








fans are accustomed to. When Miller and 
his troupe are about to be forcibly ejected 


by an outraged hotel auditor 


(Donald 


MacBride) , the play’s author (Frank Al- 


bertson) and a prospective backer (Phillip 
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At this time last year I wrote in 
this space that another theatrical sea- 
son had opened and that, as usual, the 
play it opened with was poor stuff. 
I now have to repeat in this same space 
that still another theatrical season has 
opened and that, as usual, the play it 
has opened with is poor stuff. What is 
more, looking over my records, I find 
that I have been sadly forced to repeat 
the same thing almost as far back as 
my second-oldest reader can remember. 

It seems to be a theatrical tradition 
that, however excellent a season may 
promise and subsequently turn out to 
be, it pretty nearly always begins with 
an exhibit that is far from a posy. Take 
the last ten years as examples. The 
1929 season introduced itself with 
“Now-a-Days,” a weasel; 1930 bowed 
with a beanbag called “Dancing 
Partner”; 1931 got under way with 
some cold gravy called “Three Times 
the Hour”; 1932 made its debut with 
the Gallic pap, “Domino”; 1933 entered 
the campaign with a dreadful fromage 
called “Love and Babies”; 1934 got off 
with a tacky musical, “Keep Moving,” 
and showed as its first dramatic offering 
“Kill That Story!” which even George 
Abbott’s galloping staging couldn’t 
keep from being a periwinkle; 1935, 
following a musical schnickelfritz called 
“Smile At Me,” toasted its birth with 
that memorable lulu, “Moon Over 
Mulberry Street”; 1936, even with Jed 
Harris as initial master of ceremonies, 
could do no better than depress its 
opening customers with the jitney 
comedy known as “Spring Dance”; 1937 
raised its curtain with the musical 
meatball, “Virginia,” and its first dra- 
matic gift, though Arthur Hopkins was 
the entrepreneur, was the turkey, 
“Blow, Ye Winds.” 

And so to today and 1938 and the 
opening salute of this latest season: 
Come Across. You glance at your 
program before the curtain goes up and 
observe that the authors are two 
gentlemen named Guy Beauchamp and 
Michael Pertwee, so you know that the 
exhibit has been imported from Eng- 
land. The curtain goes up and you 


The Routine Initial Report 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


observe you are about to be treated to 
a crook play. Being a crook play and 
English, you can readily from long ex- 
perience predict the tone and flavor of 
the rest of the evening with your eyes 
shut, particularly as you note that it 
is an English crook play dealing with 
American crooks. You will know that the 
local producers have cautiously tried 
to conceal the usual dubious British 
characterization of American crooks by 
here and there altering such locutions 
as “Oh I say, old man” to “Sez you, bo” 
or its equivalent. You will know that 
where in an American play of the same 
species the characters would all com- 
port themselves like Dutch Schultz full 
of gin, it being an English one they 
will instead comport themselves for the 
most part like Basil Dean full of tea. 
You will know that the plot will be the 
Class-B movie wham which London 
Class-A audiences so highly esteem. 
You will know that the comedy dia- 
logue will consist largely in the inability 
of the English characters to compre- 
hend American slang, the inability of 
the American characters to comprehend 
British parlance, the request by the 
American characters that the British 
characters please speak English, and 
the customary jocosities about chewing 
gum and Chicago. You will know that 
the authors read all the crook stories and 
saw all the crook plays that the late 
Edgar Wallace ever wrote and thought 
they were wonderful. You will know all 
this and more. And you won’t be very 
far wrong. “Come Across,” by any 
critical standard higher than the cur- 
rent quotation on Rutland R.R. pf., is 
so much dramatic debris. 


A revival of LicuTnin’, the 
Winchell Smith-Frank Bacon hokum 
gold mine of twenty years ago, consti- 
tutes the season’s second dispensation. 
Fred Stone has the role first handled 
by Bacon and those alumni who don’t 
permit the sentimentality attached to 
deceased actors too seriously to inter- 
fere with their reaction to the exhibit 
may possibly respond to it in much the 
same manner they originally did. 
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Wood) arrive simultaneously to turn the 
embattled hotel into a bedlam. Miller’s 
job is to stay entrenched until the backer 
signs on the dotted line. To do this in the 
face of the auditor’s empurpled rage re- 
quires a phony case of measles, two touch- 
ing if temporary suicides, and a series of 
broad comedy situations that end with the 
auditor unwittingly sponsoring the play 
himself. 

Directed by William A. Seiter, the 
comedy sum total is far above the passing 
mark but does not represent the Marx 
Brothers at their best. This time, in fact, 
MacBride, Wood, and three other mem- 
bers of the Broadway cast—Cliff Dunstan, 
Philip Loeb, and Alexander Asro—give 
the stars a close run for comedy honors. 





‘Hold That Co-ed’ 


One of the stage’s great Hamlets began 
his career at the turn of the century as a 
comedian. In the last year and a half John 
Barrymore has made a strong screen come- 
back in comedy roles, for which he gives 
all the credit to his wife, Elaine Barrie. 

As a result, when Twentieth Century- 
Fox borrowed him from Paramount for 
Hoip Tuat Co-ep, Barrymore refused to 
make the film unless his wife received a 
part in it. Elaine Barrie’s previous screen 
experience had been limited to a one-reel 
film, ““How to Undress Before Your Hus- 
band”; yet the actor was convinced that 
she had a natural flair for histrionics. The 
studio balked at the ultimatum, but Bar- 
rymore was adamant. 

After ten days studio executives capitu- 
lated, and a scene reminiscent of Miss 
Barrie’s meeting with her husband when, 
as a Hunter College freshman, she inter- 








‘Hold That Co-ed’: John Barrymore and Joan Davis 


viewed him for her college paper, was 
written into the script for her. Evidently 
the scene’s appeal was purely historical; 
when the film was released, the Barrie- 
Barrymore Romeo-and-Julieting was on 
the cutting-room floor. 

First in the seasonal onslaught of pig- 
skin dramas, “Hold That Co-ed” offers the 
usual potpourri of college football, sing- 
ing, and dancing considerably freshened 
with a wild and entertaining travesty on 
barnstorming politicians. 

In the midst of his campaign for the 
Senate, Gov. “Gabby” Harrigan (John 
Barrymore) is persuaded by his secretary 
(Marjorie Weaver) and a football coach 
(George Murphy) that any contributions 
to the needy State University would be 





A Djuka tribesman finds Clark Gable ‘Too Hot to Handle’ 


worth their weight in votes. Never a piker 
with the people’s money, Gabby hands 
over $10,000,000 to renovate the college, 
with the accent on football equipment, a 
stadium, and a few high-salaried players 
to insure himself a winning team. 

As Gabby’s campaign thrives with the 
team’s success, his political rival (George 
Barbier) , alumnus of the swanky Clayton 
University, adopts his methods and is 
forced to bet his chances for the senator- 
ship on the outcome of a game between 
State and Clayton. Directed by George 
Marshall, “Hold That Co-ed” finds a new 
and hilarious way to climax the usual Big 
Game. But its contribution to gridirony 
comes off second-best to Barrymore's 
sprightly take-off of a political demagogue. 





Newsreel Romance 


In the early sequences of Too Hor 10 
Hanpie, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer presents 
a graphic account of the many stages in 
the creation of a newsreel film. Satisfied 
with that brief excursion into the educa- 
tional, the studio proceeds to turn this 
story of gallant newsreel camera men into 
a three-ring circus of sustained excitement. 

Following a tried and true formula, 
Laurence Stallings and John Lee Mahin 
melodramatize the Rover Boy rivalry be- 
tween Chris Hunter (Clark Gable) and 
Bill Dennis (Walter Pidgeon) for exclu- 
sive shots and for the steady hand of 
Alma Harding (Myrna Loy), a famous 
flyer. Directed by Jack Conway, the thrill- 
ing scenes of their scoop and counter- 
scooping are changed swiftly to include 
such reminiscent newsreel subjects as 4 
Shanghai bombing, a pitched battle be- 
tween New York police and a barricaded 
gangster, the explosion of a burning muni- 
tions ship, and the rescue of an American 
aviator who has disappeared in the South 
American jungle. The aviator is Alma’s 
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prother but, even when the trio is in the 
heart of the jungle on rescue bent, Chris 
and Bill are camera men first and Samari- 
tans second. 

For this jungle background Richard 
Rosson and a camera crew went to Dutch 
Guiana and photographed the tribal dances 
and rituals of the Djukas, a Negro tribe. 
As they are used in the film, these climac- 
tie scenes, in which Chris outvoodoos the 
Djukas and outsmarts his rival, are as 
improbable as a sequence from a Tarzan 
picture. For the most part, however, the 
reliable performances of the film’s leading 
players and a cast that includes Leo Ca- 
rillo and Walter Connolly manage to bring 
“Too Hot to Handle’s” barrage of thrills 
fairly close to the outskirts of plausibility. 


Run, Little Chillun! 


Mar. 1, 1933, some 200 Negroes trekked 
from Harlem to the Lyric Theatre on 
Broadway to present Hall Johnson’s 
drama of a revivalist cult and its con- 
fict with a Baptist community. Critics 
were impressed with the Negro choir- 
master’s play and the exciting score he 
had arranged for it, but the stay of “Run, 
Little Chillun!” on Broadway was brief. 

Two months ago, with an all-Negro 
cast, the Johnson play opened at the 
Mayan Theatre, Los Angeles, to a differ- 
ent reception. The folk drama, now a 
Federal Theatre offering, hit Hollywood’s 
fancy. As film folk flocked to the Mayan, 
ticket scalpers moved in and marketed 
50-cent seats for $5. But “Run, Little 
Chillun!” continues to be required play- 
going and, in the corner drugstore on 
Broadway and 11th Street, the dark 
thespians gather after curtain fall to sip 
their frosted chocolates and take in the 
glamour show that has come to see their 
own. 


Hope for Road Shows 


The second national convention of the 
American Theatre Council closed last 
Wednesday on a note of harmony, with 
the adoption of a new set of resolutions 
dedicated to the theatre’s well-being. Most 
profitable of the sessions, held at the Hotel 
Astor in New York, was the Tuesday 
afternoon meeting, which hotly debated 
the rehabilitation of the “road.” 

Helen Hayes, William A. Brady, vet- 
eran producer, Ralph Holmes, drama 
critic of The Detroit Times, and M. E. 
Holderness, one of the founders of the 
Playgoers Association that made a 
theatre season of 27 weeks available to 
St. Louis last year, diagnosed the road’s 
illness and suggested cures. But the most 
ambitious remedy offered was that of 
Lawrence Langner (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 19) . 

Pointing out that the concert field was 
chaotic ten years ago but today was organ- 
zed to provide 450 towns and cities with 








concert artists, Langner presented a de- 
tailed program that would give each city 
a season of 25 to 30 plays. Of this number 
fifteen would probably be current New 
York successes; the remainder, plays pro- 
duced especially for “road tastes,” which, 
Langner claimed, differed from New York’s. 

This plan, as well as Langner’s sugges- 
tion to create a nationwide publicity bu- 
reau, was approved by the convention in 
its two-day session. Other resolutions 
adopted were: the opening of a campaign 
to reduce the 10 per cent Federal tax on 
theatre tickets; the presentation of out- 
standing stage successes of the last twenty 
years at the New York World’s Fair of 
1939; and the solicitation of contributions 
toward an international drama convention 
and festival to be held next year. 


q At a convention luncheon, Stanley 
Young, 32-year-old book reviewer of The 
New York Times, was awarded the first of 
the five $1,000 fellowships established by 
John Golden to aid promising young play- 
wrights. The committee of judges will an- 
nounce the winners of the remaining fel- 
lowships in another month. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Granp Ituusion (World Pictures 
Corp.): A war film without a battle 
scene, this French drama is a powerful 
argument against war and a restrained and 
compelling study of an offstage conflict’s 
effect on Allied officers and the men who 
guard them in a German prison camp. 
Vividly staged by Jean Renoir, son of the 
famous painter, and played by an almost 
perfect cast. Jean Gabin, Pierre Fresnay, 
Eric von Stroheim, Dalio, Dita Parlo. 


Tue Epce or tHe Wortp (Pax Films) : 
Written and directed by Michael Powell 
and acted by a small English cast and the 
inhabitants of Foula, this unusual film is 
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a somber and pictorially beautiful account 
of man’s losing battle against lean nature 
and savage elements on an isolated, rock- 
ribbed island off the northwest coast of 
Scotland. John Laurie, Nial MacGinnis, 
Finlay Currie, Belle Chrystall. 


Moruers anv Sons (Mosfilm) : Despite 
its title, this is a Russian aviation film, 
inspired by the Soviet flights to America 
across the top of the world. Directed by 
V. Pudovkin, who filmed the memorable 
“The End of St. Petersburg,” the story 
of three aviators girdling the globe in the 
stratosphere is excellently acted but only 
occasionally dramatically effective. E. Kor- 
chagina-Alexandrovskaya, V. R. Solovieff, 


A. T. Zuboff. 





MUSIC 





Sir Henry Wood’s Jubilee: 
London Honors Veteran Leader 
of ‘Prom’ Concerts 

Sir Henry Wood is one of Britain’s 
most popular conductors. Oct. 5 he cele- 
brates his golden jubilee by directing Lon- 
don’s combined orchestras and choirs in a 
festival at Royal Albert Hall. Four days 
before that he will mark another record 
when, without having missed a single per- 
formance in 44 years, he closes this sea- 
son’s Promenade Concerts. 

A combination of the popular and the 
classical, the London Prom Concerts have 
become as English and as respectable as 
Yorkshire pudding. Originally French, 
they grew out of the “naughty” cancan 
100 years ago. 

In Paris in the 1830s Philippe Musard 
had begun concerts of both classical music 
and the dances of the period—quadrilles, 
galops, and the cancan. He needed little 
to arouse his audience’s enthusiasm, but he 
habitually panicked them with a series of 
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50 years a conductor: Sir Henry Wood 
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gymnastics that ended with his smashing 
the stool on which he had been sitting, 
leaping to the stage, and firing off a pistol. 

In 1840 Louis Jullien brought both con- 
certs and antics to London. He climaxed 
his performances by grabbing the nearest 
player’s instrument and tooting lustily in 
an impassioned finale. When about to con- 
duct Beethoven, he donned white gloves 
and took up a jeweled baton handed him 
on a silver salver. 

For the next twenty years the Proms 
continued under Jullien, who regularly 
presented a program of four overtures, 
four quadrilles, four waltzes, and a solo 
for a wind instrument. From his time also 
dated the custom that gave the concerts 
their name: the audiences wandered about 
during the performance and sampled re- 
freshments. By the 1880s, however, a critic 
noted that under Sir Arthur Sullivan—he 
of Gilbert and Sullivan—‘the music was 
so good that it hindered the sale of re- 
freshments.” 

During all this time the concerts had 
been given only irregularly, sometimes at 
the Drury Lane, sometimes at Covent Gar- 
den. In 1893 Queen’s Hall was opened. 
Two years later the concerts moved there 
and Henry Wood became their conductor. 
Since that time they have been performed 
every summer. The audience smokes but 
no longer eats. And, while still popular in 
spirit, the programs have become more 
and more classical. Sir Henry trained the 
British public to listen first to Tchaikow- 
sky, Debussy, and César Franck, and then 
to the native composers Britten, Elgar, 
Holbrooke, Lambert, Walton, and Wil- 
liams. 





Symphony in D 

Two years ago the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony opened to American 
composers an annual contest for orches- 
tral compositions. Last spring its 1937-38 
prize of $500 for a short symphonic work 
was split between Charles Haubiel and 
Robert Sanders. Last week David Van 
WVactor, 32, of Evanston, IIl., won the so- 
ciety’s $1,000 prize for a full-length sym- 
phony. A jury that included Noel Strauss 
and Alexander Smallens preferred his sym- 
phony in D to the compositions of 50 other 
contestants. It will be performed during 
the Philharmonic-Symphony’s 1938-39 sea- 
son. Mark Wessel’s symphonic poem “The 
King of Babylon” received honorable men- 
tion, 

Van Vactor, a pupil of Paul Dukas, and 
Wessel, a pupil of Arnold Schénberg, are 
both graduates of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. In 1936 Van Vactor joined the faculty 
after winning honorable mention for his 
symphonic prelude “The Masque of Red 
Death” in the 1935 Swift competition. His 
other compositions include a concerto gros- 
so for three flutes and harps, and five 
bagatelles for string orchestra. 


SPORTS 


Tennis Highlights: 
Miss Lumb Beats Miss Jacobs, 
Wood Defeats Grant 


Despite the absence of the sure-fire gate 
attraction, Helen Wills Moody, huge 
crowds flocked to the red-roofed village 
of Forest Hills, Long Island, for the na- 
tional tennis championships. The 15,000 
seats in the concrete horseshoe facing the 
West Side Tennis Club were sold out three 
times—as often as in the stadium’s entire 
fifteen-year history. (Tilden and Lacoste 
played to a full house in 1927; Vines and 
Cochet in 1932; and Budge and von 
Cramm last year.) 

This year’s program appeared no more 
attractive than usual—probably less be- 
cause of the general feeling that only a 
miracle could prevent Don Budge from re- 
taining his title. The explanation for the 
capacity crowds was that the United 
States holds the Davis Cup—a trophy 
whick always booms the sport in the 
winning country and tinges it with a 
more glamorous appeal than normal. 

The Men. The high spot of the early 
rounds was a drama-packed match be- 
tween long, dark Frank Shields, supposed- 














Keystone 


Sidney Wood 


ly a has-been, and Jack Bromwich, the 
ambidextrous Australian favored by most 
experts as Budge’s opponent in the final. 
Shields took the first two sets, 6-1, 12-10, 
and in the third led at 6-5 and again at 
8-7, both times needing only to win his 
service for victory. But Bromwich’s nerve 
held up and Shields tired, losing the last 
three sets 10-8, 6-2, 6-2. 

Two days later Bobby Riggs, the 
United States No. 2 Davis Cup player, be- 





European 


Nancye Wynne 


came the tournament’s No. 1 disappoint- 
ment by losing to Gilbert Hunt Jr. 6-2, 
0-6, 9-7, 0-6, 6-4. Hunt then took a beating 
from Gene Mako, whose valor at doubles 
is usually more highly regarded than his 
singles play. 

Meanwhile Sidney Wood displayed a 
skill reminiscent of 1931 when he won the 
Wimbledon championship. For years stu- 
dents of tennis have ranked the blond New 
Yorker second only to Tilden as a stylist, 
but he seldom lived up to the praise. Last 
week against Franjo Kukuljevic, the Yugo- 
slavian champion, and Bryan (Bitsy) 
Grant—both of whom he defeated in 
straight sets—Wood flashed the strokes 
of a superplayer. 

Thus he moved into the semifinal against 
the mighty Budge, with a long-shot possi- 
bility to provide the greatest tennis upset 
of the year. In the other semifinal Brom- 
wich stood face-to-face with Mako. Both 
these matches were scheduled Satur- 
day but heavy rains fell on Forest Hills 
for three days. Laborers spread tar- 
paulins over the courts, and fans had 
to wait until this week for the tourna- 
ment’s climax. 

The Women. The first star to fall by the 
wayside was the brightest—Helen Jacobs, 
favorite. She gave what may be her fare- 
well show by losing 7-5, 6-2 to the 
fleet-footed but inexperienced Margot 
Lumb, England’s southpaw squash-rac- 
quets queen. Nothing thereafter could 
properly be termed an upset, for eight of 
the women were capable of winning the 


championship: Miss Lumb, Nancye 
Wynne (Australia), Dorothy Bundy, 


Mme. Réné Mathieu (France) , Alice Mar- 
ble, Kay Stammers (England) , Mrs. Sarah 
Palfrey Fabyan, and Jadwiga Jedrzejow- 
ska (Poland). 

_ By the time the rain set in, all but 
three were out. Miss Marble opposed 
Mrs. Fabyan in one semifinal bracket. 
and in the other half of the draw Miss 
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Wynne reached the final by defeating Miss 
Bundy. 

No Australian woman ever reached the 
United States final prior to Miss Wynne, 
a casual happy-go-lucky girl who works 
half the year as a stenographer and 
smokes cigarettes constantly—everywhere 
except on a court. Throughout the tour- 
nament, she delighted the crowd by wav- 
ing to friends between points and by play- 
fully tapping herself on the head when 
she missed a shot. 

















Speed: on Salt and Water 


Two Englishmen—Capt. George Eyston, 
j]-year-old retired British Army officer, 
and John Cobb, 37-year-old London fur 
broker—risked their necks last week fight- 
ing for the world’s land-speed record on 
the smooth salt flats of Bonneville, Utah. 

Thursday, Cobb became the world’s 
fastest autoist by driving his 24-cylinder 
Railton Speedster (which looks like a 
siant turtle) twice over the 13-mile course 
and through the measured mile at an aver- 
age speed of 350.20 miles an hour. This 
time eclipsed the 345.49 mark which Eys- 
ton had set three weeks previously (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 5). 

For twenty hours following Cobb’s rec- 
ord run the captain worked feverishly on 
Thunderbolt, a six-wheeled 7-ton jugger- 
naut. To increase the streamlining, he re- 
moved the tail fin and sharpened the car’s 
nose. Then he rolled Thunderbolt out on 
the flats and covered the northbound lap 
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at a speed of 356.44 miles an hour, the re- 
turn trip in 358.57—setting a new mile 
average of 357.5. 

This, as far as Cobb was concerned, 
ended the match. Indicating that his car 
—only half as heavy as his rival’s—could 
go no faster without improvements, he an- 
nounced he was through for the year. But 
still Eyston wasn’t satisfied. This week he 
hopes to travel more than 6 miles a minute. 


§ The only other man to drive an auto- 
mobile more than 300 miles an hour is 
Sir Malcolm Campbell, also a Briton. In 
1935, after setting the record at 301.129, 
Sir Malcolm gave in to his wife’s plea that 
he quit risking his neck. But the bug bit 
him again, and he determined to become 
the fastest speedboat pilot. 

Last week Campbell drove Bluebird 
over Lake Hallwyl, near Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, at an average of 130.91 miles an hour 
—1.41 faster than his own world’s water 
record. 





The Ring: Armstrong Defaults 


In Los Angeles, Henry Armstrong, Ne- 
gro, voluntarily abdicated one of his three 
titles, the featherweight crown, “fer the 
good of the division.” His withdrawal was 
prompted by the little money to be made 
as a featherweight and the increasing diffi- 
culty of dieting from his normal 135 
pounds down to the 126-pound limit. 

Next day the National Boxing Asso- 
ciation, meeting in Montreal, chose Joey 




































Acme 
Rubber Toe: Two University of Southern California football players, 
Phil Gasper and Ralph Stanley, scored 59 goals in 60 placement practice 
kicks using this 5-ounce invention of Cecil Cushman, coach at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands (Calif.). Coaches believe the gadget legal. 





Archibald of Providence and Leo Rodak 
of Chicago—both white fighters—as logi- 
cal opponents, the winner to succeed Arm- 
strong. Though the white race will thus 
regain one title by default, four will remain 
the property of Negroes: Joe Louis 
(heavyweight), John Henry Lewis (light 
heavyweight), Armstrong (welterweight 
and lightweight). The “white” champions 
are Al Hostak, a Russian from Seattle who 
holds the middleweight title, and Sixto 
Escobar, the dusky Puerto Rican who 
rules bantamweights. 





GUESSING GAMES 


With this issue, Newsweek again presents 
its weekly forecast of college football games. 
Last fall the magazine correctly called the turn 
of 224 contests and erred 91 times—an average 
of 71 per cent. The Sept. 24 favorites are listed 
first in italics. 


INTERSECTIONAL: Alabama-Southern Cali- 
fornia; Arkansas-Oklahoma A. & M.; 
Army-Wichita; Texas Christian-Cente- 
nary; Texas-Kansas; Washington-Minne- 
sota; Navy-William & Mary; Idaho- 
Oregon State; U.C.L.A.-Iowa (Sept. 23) . 

East: Dartmouth-Bates; Williams-Middle- 
bury; Pittsburgh-West Virginia. 

Soutneast: Duke-V.P.1.; Louisiana State- 
Mississippi; V.M. I.-Virginia. 

Mwwest: Detroit-Purdue; Illinois-Ohio. 

West: California-St. Mary’s; 
Washington State. 


Oregon- 





Turnesa From Holy Cross 


Last month 800 golfers, with club handi- 
caps of four or less, forked up $5 apiece 
for the privilege of attempting to qualify 
in the 42nd National Amateur champion- 
ship. Aug. 30, when the final putts dropped 
in 26 states, 156 had survived—most sur- 
prising of whom was Ellsworth Vines, the 
professional tennis ace. He made the grade 
in the Los Angeles district with a 73 and 
a 77, and the United States Golf Associa- 
tion accepted his amateur golf standing 
without question. 

When the tournament proper began 
early last week, Vines found Pittsburgh’s 
6,98l-yard Oakmont course (scene of the 
1935 National Open) much too difficult. 
From. the tees he drove long accurate 
balls, but around the large, heavily trapped 
greens he piled up stroke after stroke un- 
til he eliminated himself with an 86. In 
subsequent rounds of match play, two 
favorites followed the tennis expert to the 
side lines—Johnny Goodman, the chunky 
defending champion from Omaha; and 
Charlie Yates, the blond British Amateur 
champion from Atlanta. 

By the semifinal round, youth had taken 
complete charge of what was once known 
as “The Old Man’s Game.” The four who 
remained undefeated were: Willie Turnesa, 
23; Edwin Kingsley, 23-year-old Utah ore 
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sampler; Buell Patrick (Pat) Abbott, 26, 
the Hollywood extra who won the Public 
Links championship two years ago; and 
Richard (Dick) Chapman, 27, wealthy 
golfer of Greenwich, Conn. 

Turnesa then eliminated Kingsley, 4 up 
and $ to play, and Abbott put out Chapman, 
5 up and 4 to play. In the final, Turnesa 
swamped Abbott 8 and 7 with what was 
close to the greatest bunker exhibition in 
golf history. On 13 of the 29 holes played, 
Turnesa landed in a trap, but few of these 
detours cost anything. He would blast out 
near the hole with a heavy-soled sand 
wedge—acquired only a month ago—and 
sink the putt. 

Playing a 46l-yard hole, the trouble- 
shooter got a par 4 without once stop- 
ping his ball on the fairway or green. 
He drove into a trap, landed his second 
shot into another trap near the green, 
socked his third shot into rough 10 feet 
over the green, and then holed out. 

The Champion. Youngest golfer to win 
the title since Bobby Jones turned the 
trick in 1924 at 22, Willie Turnesa is the 
seventh son of a gardener in Elmsford, 
N.Y. All of his brothers are professionals 
—Phil, Frank, Joe, Mike, Doug, and Jim. 
(The Turnesas rank second in golfing 
numbers only to the eight Ciucis.) 

Willie’s brothers thought it would be 
nice to have one amateur in the family so 
they pooled together, bought a club mem- 
bership, and sent him through Holy Cross. 
At this college, from which he graduated 
last June, he twice won the Intercollegiate 
medal. 

Because he drives with a brassie, the 
new champion isn’t one of the truly long 
hitters. On fairways, he takes little turf, 
preferring a longer club than necessary 
and a short arc. 

Most pros advise gouging a deep divot, 
but he picks the ball cleanly off the 
ground. Despite this unorthodox method 
and one of the uprightest swings in the 
game, his form has impressed both Sam 
Snead and Jones as the most stylish of 
present-day amateurs. 





EDUCATION 





‘Learning by Doing’: 
School Marks 60th Anniversary 
of Individual Education 


The chief propagandists for progressive 
education are the men and women of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
where Dr. John Dewey first evangelized 
the principle of “learning by doing.” But 
credit for one of the first actual applica- 
tions of the idea goes to the Ethical 
Culture Schools of New York. Last week 
the schools began a year-long celebration 
of their 60th year in education. A com- 
mittee, headed by Mrs. Franklin Roose- 
velt, Gov. Herbert Lehman, and Mayor 





Wide World 


Willie Turnesa 


Fiorello La Guardia, launched a quiet, 
pedagogical anniversary program, includ- 
ing a lecture by Dr. Dewey, forums, round 
tables, a dinner, and Founder’s Day. 

Founder of the Ethical Culture Society 
and Schools was Felix Adler, son of a New 
York rabbi. In the early 1870s, he studied 
for the rabbinate, delivered one sermon in 
his father’s temple, then decided it was 
no go: he couldn’t accept supernatural 
religion. In 1876, he founded the Ethical 
Culture movement, based on man’s in- 
herent dignity, recognition of differences 
in persons and groups, and determination 
to use those differences for society’s bene- 
fit. The society later opened chapters in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, London, 
and (before Anschluss) Vienna. 

In 1878, Adler acquired a dance hall in 
Manhattan’s “gas-house district” and 
scattered circulars through the neighbor- 
hood announcing the first free kindergarten 
in New York. Eight children enrolled in the 
first class and were delighted to find that 
work and play went hand in hand. That 
was the beginning of an institution which 
now thrives in an imposing building on 
Central Park West and on a well-land- 
scaped, 18-acre tract in the toff Riverdale 
section of the Bronx. The system has grown 
to pre-kindergarten, kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, secondary, and teacher training. 

Dr. Adler’s philosophy still rules the 
curriculum. Tuition ranges from $200 to 
$650, but more than one-third of the 
students hold endowed scholarships. Kin- 
dergartens have workshops; elementary 
pupils study science; and all make period- 
ical excursions to the metropolis’ parks, 
docks, factories, and museums. The funda- 
mental theme is individualism. Thus, a 
student interested in art focuses his 
chemical training on paint pigments; a 
business student, on industrial chemistry; 
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a would-be physician, on biochemistry. 
Yet each also learns something of the other 
branches of chemistry and thus obtains 
appreciation of functions other than his 
own. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Largest Weekly Chain 
Moves into Advertising Field 
for Country Newspapers 








Owners of 30 country gazettes—the 
nation’s largest chain—William, Edward 
Douglas, and Henry Chapman Woodyard 
this week announced the formation of 
Woodyard Associates, with Park Avenue 
offices, to serve as advertising and _pur- 
chasing agents for country weeklies. With 
2,115 weeklies in 48 states signed up, 
Woodyard Associates expects to get much 
more than the 1.6 per cent of the $533,- 
000,000 national advertising business. 

For their new enterprise the Woodyards 
are drawing on a fund of experience gained 
in the management of their own papers. 
Woodyard papers have no front-office dic- 
tation of editorial policy. That is left to 
the editor, and fourteen of their fifteen 
papers in their home state of West Vir- 
ginia are Republican, while in Delaware 
the two Woodyard papers are Democratic. 
The editor, who may be a recent college 
graduate or an ex-Linotype operator with 
a flair for writing, is paid $30 a week. His 
instructions are to follow the paper’s tradi- 
tions, spend as little as possible for boiler 
plate (syndicated filler material) , submit 
possibly libelous editorials to a Woodyard 
lawyer, and make money. For an incen- 
tive the editor is offered commissions on 
new local advertising and job printing that 
may raise his salary as high as $75 a week. 

Their biggest paper is The Spencer 
(W.Va.) Times-Record with 4,126 circula- 
tion; the smallest, The Romney (W.Va.) 
South Branch Record with 985 circulation. 
The average man power of all the papers is 
four. Such small staffs are no invitation 
to either the International Typographical 
Union or the American Newspaper Guild, 
and so the papers have no union trouble. 
Expenses are cut by uniform bookkeeping, 
wholesale supply purchases, and_ block 
space sale to big advertisers. In their big- 
gest circulation battle, they fought a well- 
heeled rival chain of weeklies on Long 
Island’s fashionable North Shore to a com- 
promise, and the Woodyards now share 
control of eight Long Island papers with 
Bronsom Winthrop Griscom, publisher of 
the rival chain. 

The Woodyards and Richard Lunn, 23- 
year-old vice president in charge of adver- 
tising, investigated the nation’s 11,000 
papers before forming their cooperative 
publishers’ association. Papers in an area 
covered by a strong local daily were 
passed over. So were those which’ carried 
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The Woodyard Brothers, Henry, Edward, and William 


much boiler plate or maintained big free 
lists. The Woodyards didn’t mind free 
copies for advertisers but drew the line 
at editor’s relatives—which in Southern 
communities sometimes included all the 
most prominent people in the county. 
Their chief talking points to advertisers 
are the circulation increase of weeklies that 
averaged 29.9 per cent last year. 





RADIO 





Transmission by Tape; 
N. Y. Station Uses Innovation 
for First Time in America 


Daily in New York City and its envi- 
rons, some 135,000 music lovers gather 
around 52,000 radio sets and twirl dials to 
1550 kilocycles, a tribute to New York’s 
station WQXR, which specializes in high- 
fidelity transcribed and recorded programs 
of the world’s top-rank music. On the air 
81 hours a week, the station gives music 
80 per cent of its time. Half of these pro- 
grams are broadcasts of major recordings 
of musical masterworks, and WQXR has 
won No. 1 position in the United States 
among musicians. Sept. 1 it took a new 
step forward, broadcasting portions of 
“Carmen” by a method new to this coun- 
try: “tape transmission.” 

Broadcasts are divided roughly into two 
classes: “live” performances and programs 
taken from transcriptions and phonograph 
records. “Tape transmission” belongs to 
the second category but differs radically in 
that it dispenses with records altogether. 
The recording medium is a narrow (7 
millimeter) continuous film. Upon the 
coated surface of this film a sapphire 
stylus, operated by a vibrating armature, 
traces minute laieral bands. These are 
converted into sound by a photoelectric 


cell. The “playing” of the film—a continu- 
ous performance—thus avoids the scratch 
and damage of a needle, and unlimited re- 
playings are possible. Other advantages of 
tape transmission: a musical program can 
be cut and edited like a movie film; an 
endless number of copies can be made from 
the master film, which loses none of its 
fidelity through constant playing; weight 
is greatly reduced and breakage is entirely 
avoided during shipment. 

Abroad, the system has been in use two 
years or more, the British Broadcasting 
Corp. and the Norwegian Broadcasting 
Co. having used such broadcasts ex- 
tensively. The superpower Luxembourg 
station runs off 35 tape-transmitted pro- 
grams weekly. Developed by James A. 
Miller and the N. V. Philips Co., the 
process is controlled abroad by the 
Philips-Miller Corp. of Eindhoven, Hol- 
land, and in this country by the Miller 
Broadcasting System. Eventually, the 
American company expects to install the 
system in 100 radio stations throughout 
the United States, that number being the 
saturation point of most large sponsors. 
While reproducing machines distributed 
to these stations would remain the proper- 
ty of the Miller System, the tape would 
be supplied for a charge levied either on 
the station or, in the case of sponsored 
programs, on the advertiser. 

At present, the chief obstacle to ex- 
tensive tape transmission in this country 
is the limited library of films, foreign im- 
portations facing many difficulties. But 
last week WQXR’s audience was not at 
all worried by such obstacles. The signif- 
icant event was that tape transmission, 
which gives some promise of revolution- 
izing broadcasting, had become a matter 
of formal record in this country. 


§ The transcription versus live-perform- 
ance radio battle was renewed last week 


with another drive by the transcription 
army. Sept. 15 the World Transcription 
System, subsidiary of the World Broad- 
casting System headed by Percy L. 
Deutsch, started operations with a 25- 
station “wax network”; 15 more stations 
plan to join the network this fall, and 
Deutsch expects an eventual 75-station 
hookup. The double purpose of such a net- 
work is to put “spot” advertising on an 
organized par with regular network adver- 
tising and to lower the costs of producing 
programs. As each member-station will 
represent a major market area, the adver- 
tiser using transcriptions will be in no 
danger of duplicating his coverage, and his 
“packaged” program will hit the bull’s-eye. 








SCIENCE 


A.M.A.’s Strong Stand 
Toward Federal 





Intervention 


Undergoes Modification 


One of the things a physician holds 
most sacred is his personal relationship 
with his patient, and the American Medi- 
cal Association, representing about 65 per 
cent of the nation’s doctors, has always 
opposed the entrance of a “third party” 
—specifically, the government—into this 
relationship. 

Two months ago, at the National 
Health Conference in Washington, the 
government indicated it would step in 
anyway and outlined a large-scale pro- 
gram crammed with pet A.M.A. aversions. 
The schedule included proposals to spend 
up to $850,000,000 a year on expansion of 
public-health services, care of mothers and 
children, and improvement of hospital 
facilities. A compulsory health-insurance 
plan was also suggested to cover persons 
or families earning less than $3,000 a 
year (Newsweek, Aug. 1). 

This put the next move up to the 
A.M.A., and last week it called the third 
special session of its policy-forming House 
of Delegates in 91 years.* 

After two days of discussion, the House 
unanimously approved government ap- 
propriations but only on condition that 
the medical profession would spend them. 
In the case of hospital aid, for example, 
the group wanted to use funds entirely to 
improve already existing institutions and 
not to build new ones as the government 
had suggested. As was expected, the Fed- 
eral compulsory health-insurance plan was 
emphatically rejected. 

“We are convinced,” read the body’s 
resolution on health insurance, “that it is 
a complicated, bureaucratic system which 
has no place in a democratic state. It 
would undoubtedly set up a far-reaching 





*The first special session was held in 1917 
when the United States entered the World War; 
the second, in 1935, was called to discuss the 
proposed Social Security Act. 
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tax system ... That it would lend itself 
to political control and manipulation there 
is no doubt.” 





Significance 

At the Chicago meeting the delegates 
selected seven physicians, including the 
A.M.A. president, Dr. Irvin Abell of 
Louisville, Ky., to discuss these and other 
decisions with Federal representatives. It 
was also suggested that a new government 
agency be formed: the Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Health. Both these moves 
indicate a definite change in the attitude 
of the medical association; from now on 
it will be purely academic to argue 
whether or not the government should 
aid in solving problems of medical care. 
The only question will be: to what extent? 





Vitamin K 

In 1935 Danish biochemists produced 
abnormal bleeding in chickens by feeding 
them special diets. When tomatoes and 
kale were added to the birds’ meals, how- 
ever, the fowl recovered, and researchers 
started hunting for a new health sub- 
stance, vitamin K. In a recent issue of 
Science, four doctors at St. Louis Univer- 
sity described isolation of colorless chemi- 
cal crystals from a mixture of alfalfa-leaf 
oil, alcohol, and benzene. The specks of 





matter are so effective in curing the 
chicken “bleeders” that the St. Louis 
workers believe they have finally obtained 
pure vitamin K. The new vitamin is like- 
ly to be useful to speed blood coagulation 
after human operations. 





For 6939 A.D. Readers 


A torpedo-shaped shell of Cupaloy, an 
alloy of copper, chromium, and silver du- 
rable enough to remain in perfect condition 
for an estimated 5,000 years, was buried 
this week on the grounds of the New York 
World’s Fair. Inside this 7-foot 2-inch 
Time Capsule was placed a record of civili- 
zation—1938 style. 

Much of this record was on microfilm. 
On the three spools (1,100 feet) of this 
film, 10,000,000 printed words and more 
than 1,000 photographs were reproduced. 
Among the writings were a dictionary of 
slang, Hoyle’s card rules, the World Al- 
manac, a Sears, Roebuck catalogue, ex- 
cerpts from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
newspapers, and periodicals, including a 
July 25 issue of NEwsweEEK. 

Also in the Time Capsule was a message 
to the archeologists of 6939 A.D. from 
Prof. Albert Einstein: “Our time is rich 
in inventive minds, the inventions of which 
could facilitate our lives considerably .. . 
However, the production and distribution 
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of commodities is entirely unorganized , , . 
People living in different countries \jjj 
each other at irregular time intervals , ,. 
due to the fact that the intelligence anq 
character of the masses are incomparably 
lower than the intelligence and character 
of the few who produce something valuable 
for the community. 

“I trust that posterity will read these 
statements with a feeling of proud and 
justified superiority.” 

A War-born Idea. Microfilm is a special- 
ly manufactured film designed to repro. 
duce sharply and to last indefinitely under 
favorable conditions. Its chief advantage 








Newsweek by Pat Terry 


A full-size magazine... 





Westinghouse Photo 


... reduced to microfilm ...is buried in a capsule for the readers in 6939 
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‘; the reduction of a printed page to 
one small picture. Books and entire bound 
yolumes of newspapers can be printed on 
a single reel of microfilm and stored in a 
comparatively small space. To be read the 
film is projected on a screen. 

The idea of microfilm originated during 
the Germans’ 1870 siege of Paris. Starved 
for news as well as for food, the French 
sent up two balloons carrying photograph- 
ers and carrier pigeons. One was shot down 
but the other eventually reached Mont- 
Saint-Sulpice. There the photographer Da- 
gron filmed official documents and news- 
papers and succeeded in getting 115,000 
film messages to Paris by pigeon. 

Fifty-two years later the Empire Trust 
Co. in New York began photographing 
checks and other bank records for its 
permanent files. By the early 1930s the 
plan had caught on and two companies— 
Eastman-Kodak and Argus—were manu- 
facturing microfilm and equipment. Today 
the process is widely used by banks, large 
department stores, newspapers, libraries, 
and the government. The largest micro- 
photography equipment is used by the 
United States Bureau of Census for film- 
ing its records. 





Mathematics and Flying 


The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., last week 
played host to the Fifth International 
Congress for Applied Mechanics. The main 
objective of workers in this field is to ap- 
ply abstract branches of mathematics to 
the solution of everyday construction and 
engineering problems. So _ lecture-room 
blackboards were worked overtime to help 
explain such subjects as “Wave Resistance 
of a Propeller and Interaction With Ships’ 
Waves” and “Mathematical Investigation 
of the Vertical Path of a Wheel Moving 
Along a Straight Railway Track.” 

Among the 400 world’s leading mathe- 
matical-minded engineers attending the 
congress were Dr. T. H. von Karman, Ger- 
man refugee who developed the Austro- 
Hungarian Air Force before the World 
War and is now head of the aeronautics 
department at the California Institute of 
Technology; Dr. K. Popoff, 60-year-old 
Bulgarian ballistics expert; and Dr. G. I. 
Taylor of Cambridge, England, who once 
spent an entire vacation aboard his yacht 
computing the holding power of an anchor. 

er visitors represented Russia, Holland, 
Poland, France, and Turkey. But it was an 
American applied mechanist, Dr. Norbert 
Wiener, professor of mathematics at 
MLT., who attracted greatest scientific at- 
tention. 

Dr. Wiener was a child prodigy who 
entered college at 11. He soon became 
interested in the fact that, although 
mathematicians could predict eclipses and 
other regularly occurring phenomena, 
there seemed no way to figure the proba- 





Daphne du Maurier 


bility of unforeseen events. For instance, 
there are unpredictable sudden eddies 
that interrupt the smooth flow of air past 
the wings of a moving airplane. 

Since these eddies affect the plane’s lift- 
ing power, engineers would like to know 
what sort of eddy is most likely to occur 
under certain specified conditions. With 
this information they could streamline 
planes so as to minimize efficiency-reduc- 
ing “air turbulence.” 

But for these occurrences there were no 
equations until last week. Then Dr. Wiener 
reported the results of eighteen years’ re- 
search on which he is prepared to spend 
fifteen more years. This work, he said, 
would make it possible to predict the most 
probable of a series of unpredictables, and 
he illustrated this claim with a set of 
mathematical equations so complicated 
that half the audience at the meeting 
could not understand them. 








More From Steinbeck 


The rich Salinas Valley of California is 
a world in itself. It abounds in all sorts 
of people—barley ranchers, Mexicans, fruit 
pickers, and farmers. The self-appointed 
historian of this little world is John 
Steinbeck, who sticks close to his elected 
territory, eating, drinking, and working; 
out of it he has wrought the stories that 
have made him a writer of first importance. 

In Tue Lone Vattey are thirteen short 
stories treating, for the most part, of the 
same people of his novels, the agricultural 
workers of “In Dubious Battle,” the 
paisanos of “Tortilla Flat” and thé ranch 
hands of “Of Mice and Men.” When 
Steinbeck does stray out of his terrain he 
wanders far; one tale about a pig named 
Katy is set in fourteenth-century Europe. 


There are all kinds of stories here, 
violent ones, horrible, funny, poignant, 
and tragic ones. One or two are mere 
sketches but, like everything the author 
does, they are watertight. Particularly 
outstanding is “Flight,” the story of Pepé, 
a Mexican boy, rudely thrust into a man’s 
shoes and a man’s fate by a sudden crime. 
“The Red Pony,” almost’ a novelette, 
shows Steinbeck in a tender mood, evok- 
ing the idyl of a farm boy’s life and his 
love for a horse. “The Raid” seems to be 
something left out of “In Dubious Battle” 
—a brief and terrifying description of a 
beating administered by vigilantes to two 
Communist organizers. 

No one needs be told that John Stein- 
beck is a master craftsman; these tales 
reaffirm it. (THe Lone VAuuey. 303 pages, 
80,000 words. Viking, New York. $2.50.) 





Rebecca Returns 


Daphne du Maurier, granddaughter of 
the author of “Trilby,” first came to Amer- 
ican readers’ attention with her witty and 
indiscreet story of her family and with her 
biography of her famous actor father, 
Gerald. Then, in “Jamaica Inn,” she 
proved she could tell an exciting tale. 
That book became a best seller; her new 
novel, Resecca, should be another. 

“Rebecca” is romantic melodrama, a 
bit lush in spots and entirely unconven- 
tional. The heroine of the book, and 
mistress of the vast Cornwall estate of 
Manderley, has been dead nearly a year 
when the story starts. She is reconstructed 
for the reader through the eyes of the new 
chatelaine, in servants’ gossip, in an idiot’s 
maunderings, until she dominates the book 
as she did the great house and its oc- 
cupants during her life. 

There is no way to sketch the tightly 
woven plot without letting at least a kitten 
out of the bag. The narrative, moving 
backward, rises slowly to a climax. You 
probably won’t put the book down, as the 
saying goes, until you get there. (Repecca. 
457 pages, 162,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.75.) 


‘America—Dust in the Eyes’ 


In the little Macedonian hamlet where 
Stoyan Christowe’s father was the wisest 
man, on his own say-so, those about to go 
to fabled America were called “Strangers” 
before they left and “Amerikantzi” when 
they returned. To the gawking villagers, 
these Marco Polos of the early 1900s were 
just barely credible. They told of giant 
buildings lit by a magic called “elektriches- 
tvo” and of moving rooms that took you 
from floor to floor. The gold that clinked 
in the Amerikantzi’s trousers was what 
clinched their stories. 

America had been discovered for the 
village about ten years when young Stoyan 
got the itch. “Bah, America,” said his sage 
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father, “nothing but dust in the eyes.’ 
“Tt’s not dust, father. It’s gold.” 

So, at 13, Stoyan arrived at the dread 
“Tsland,” where ogre-like immigration offi- 
cials often turned a poor peasant back. 
He passed muster and found himself in a 
new land. His destination was “Santo 
Louis,” for there an uncle worked in the 
car barns and lived with eleven com- 
patriots in a two-room flat, saving every 
penny to return to Macedonia. 

Stoyan Christowe, author of “Heroes 
and Assassins,” tells what happened to the 
little boy in his autobiography, Tus Is My 
Country. It is a fine book, which in 
straightforward style, sometimes sad, some- 
times humorous, recounts his struggle with 
alien speech and ways and his ultimate 
triumph. The last chapters describe Chris- 
towe’s return to Bulgaria as a real Ameri- 
kantzi writer, his interview with King 
Boris, and his year-long stay in Sofia, 
where he began to slip out of his hard-won 
American shell back into Balkan ways. 

Christowe’s memoir brings to mind two 
other writers of immigrant origin who’ve 
recently written of their Americanization: 
Maurice Hindus, Russian, and Louis 
Adamic, Yugoslav. The Bulgarian is less 
politically minded, however. His pleasant 
hour with Boris is in strong contrast to 
Adamic’s hostile interview with Alexander 
of Yugoslavia. And it is a coincidence 
that Christowe, when he visited Bulgaria, 
saw and talked with the members of the 
Imro terrorist outfit who later killed 
Alexander at Marseille. (Tuts Is My 
Country. 320 pages, 89,000 words. Car- 
rick & Evans, New York. $2.75.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Science For THE Citizen. By Lancelot 
Hogben. 1,076 pages, 497,000 words. Illus- 
trations, appendix, index. Knopf, New 
York. $5. A tremendous enterprise, this 
book by the author of that paradoxical 
best seller, “Mathematics for the Million,” 
embraces the entire field of science and 
brilliantly expounds it for the layman. It 
should become to the 1930s what Wells’ 
“Outline of History” was to the decade 
before. A must book. 


In Searcu or Soviet Goin. By John D. 
Littlepage and Demaree Bess. 310 pages, 
96,000 words. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
$2.75. One of the first American techni- 
cians to be hired by Stalin, Littlepage 
stayed ten years in Russia and became 
chief engineer in the powerful Soviet Gold 
Trust. Calmly and without bias, the book 
describes his life and work there and 
avoids the usual sounding off on politics. 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Following are Newsweex’s recommen- 
dations among the latest mystery stories: 
Murpver a La Strocanorr. By Caryl 
Brahms and S.J.Simon. 274 pages. Double- 
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The Creative Impulse 


by BURTON RASCOE 


la like to know why architects 
are so dumb (in the root sense) , dumb- 
er even than professional vocalists or 
concert pianists, on the subject of their 
art, whereas painters, sculptors, and 
composer-musicians are usually as- 
tonishingly articulate and—when they 
turn to writing—usually express them- 
selves with clarity, rhythm, and dis- 
tinction on general and specific ideas 
not related directly to their art. 

There is not a book that I know of 
on architecture by an architect which 
a layman can read with any ease or 
intellectual profit. I have known dozens 
of architects (gifted, charming, and 
eccentric men) but not a single one has 
seemed to know what either he or his 
medium is about; or if he does, he 
doesn’t know how to say it. 

If someone mentions Frank Lloyd 
Wright, I hereby request a digest and 
a translation of the architectural data 
in Wright’s rhapsodical autobiography 
and ask what universal cogency there 
is in his essays, which are to me only 
a defense of Wright’s adaptation of 
the Japanese straw-and-paper houses 
to the rigors of a Chicago winter. Even 
the essayists and critics who write on 
architecture, Ruskin excepted, seem 
incapable of a straightforward, coherent 
exposition of the principles of archi- 
tectural design. Schelling gave vent 
to the famous definition: “Architecture 
is frozen music.” That’s pretty but no 
more enlightening than to say: “Music 
is deliquescent architecture.” Some pro- 
fess to find enlightening the murky 
mumbles of Lewis Mumford, but all 
I get out of him is that blub-blub sound 
you hear when you hold an uncorked 
can of molasses upside down. 

But when a painter writes he nearly 
always satisfies the professional writer’s 
most exacting demands. Leonardo as a 
writer was exact, clear, natural, and full 
of grace. (The publication of the first 
complete translation of Leonardo’s 
“Notebooks,” with sketches, designs, 
problems, and all, by Reynal & Hitch- 
cock next month in a_ two-volume 
limited edition priced at $15, is a 
cultural and literary event of the first 
importance. The edition of 2,000 is 
already far oversubscribed; but the 
publishers tell me that, if unfillable or- 
ders keep piling in, they will not merely 
import sheets from England but will 


set up and publish a cheaper edition.) 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ pronunciamentos 
on art are not only brilliantly to the 
point but are amplified by mind-ticking 
observations on human nature that are 
worthy of the best epigrammatic efforts 
of La Bruyére. Manet was so brilliant 
a wit and so stimulating a talker on art 
that Wilde, Whistler, and Arthur 
Symons plagiarized from him; and 
Whistler was so outstandingly alone as 
a rival word-duelist of Wilde that it 
was inevitable that they should hate 
each other and clash. Rothenstein’s 
“Men and Memories” is so good that 
in recent years few professional writers 
have matched it in style, flavor, and 
interest. 

The relation between the literary and 
the visual, plastic arts would appear 
to be close; many novelists, notably 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Hugo, have 
been original artists also. Which brings 
me to Morris Davidson’s PAINTING For 
Pressure (Hale, Cushman & Flint, 
$2.50), which is not only a model of 
expository writing but an informative 
delight even if you are not interested 
in painting as a hobby. It is frankly a 
book for hobbyists and it contains 
several suggestions and dogmas with 
which I, as an amateur painter, dis- 
agree (one of them being that the 
amateur is necessarily a mere hobbyist 
and therefore must learn fundamentals 





by rote). To me one of the fascinations “Y 
of painting is the creative problem 
each painting presents and the creative the 
satisfaction of solving it without in- are 
struction—and the pleasure of some- pla 
times learning afterward that you have a 
achieved something which the rules say T 
can’t be achieved. But Davidson is safe 
stimulating on the value of art to the pla 
individual and to society and does tell gla 
the hobbyist explicitly what to do when id 
he takes up painting. 
the 

Space does not permit discussion vane 
of two special recommendations in the ins: 
way of novels, both by newcomers: pla 
Bic SHow (Harpers, $2.50) by Charles « 
Cooke, an honest, juicy, inside story of a 
circus life and a love story to boot; and ser 
Oxp Haven (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50) bea 
by David Cornel De Jong, a story of roc 
the revolt of youth against the tradi- the 
tions of an idyllic but narrow-minded pas 
fishing village in Holland. per 
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“I OWE SO MUCH 


to men I’ve never met” 


“\7ES, men I’ve never met are 

changing my whole world for 
the better each passing day. They 
are the men who make and mold 
plastics, serving me in countless ways. 


“Thanks to them, our family car is a 
safe car. A transparent Monsanto 
plastic in the glass makes it safety 
glass, guarding us every mile we 
tide. And throughout the car, from 
the colorful knobs on the instru- 
ment panel to molded gears down 
inside its workings, I can see that 
plastics play an important part. 


“In my home, Monsanto Plastics 
serve me in every room... that 
beautiful radio cabinet on my bed- 
room table, the gay new clockcase, 
those new lamps in harmonious 
pastels, even the handle of my 
Percolator ... plastics every one! 


“Everywhere I turn, I am reminded 


of the thanks I owe these unseen 
friends of mine. Each day, they bring 
new beauty into the things I use, the 
things I wear. And grandest of all, 
they’ve made many of these smart 
new things cost less instead of more! 


“IT think these friends I’ve never met 
are everybody’s friends. Don’t you?” 


Note to Executives 


Do you know what a new interpreta- 
tion of plastics might mean almost 
overnight in your industry? You 
may be the pioneer of a new, highly 
profitable idea in your own field... 
or you may find a means to better 
service for your present manufactur- 
ing needs. Our trained, practical 


staff can give you the answer, com- 
pletely, factually, without obligation. 


Monsanto Plastics are available for 
an infinite variety of uses. Including 
cellulose acetate, cellulose nitrate, 
vinyl acetate and cast phenolic resin, 
they are supplied in sheets, rods, 
tubes, slabs, continuous lengths, 
molding powder form and also in 
special shapes cast from the phe- 
nolic resin. Their color range covers 
the spectrum—their configurations 
are limitless. 


Your letter addressed to our Plastics 
Division at Indian Orchard, Massa- 
chusetts, will bring specialized in- 
formation on Monsanto Plastics 
best fitted to your need. 


MONSANTO PLASTICS 


PRODUCTS OF MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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day, Doran, New York. $2. When Strog- 
anoff dashes to the Riviera, buys a casino, 
and then finds Lord Buttonhooke already 
owns La Bazouche’s bigger and better ca- 
sino, his worries have just begun. For a 
corpse surrounded by evidence of every 
possible means of suicide fools not even 
the French police: they arrest Stroganoff 
for murder. The tale progresses as zanily 
as “A Bullet in the Ballet.” 


Tue Twistep Face. By Frederic Arnold 
Kummer. 223 pages. Dodd, Mead, New 
York. $2. Sallie Martin inherits a house 
on Maryland’s Eastern Shore, and a 
corpse falls out of a closet. Amiable read- 
ing for those content to let Judge Tyson 
do all the detecting. 





TRANSITION 





Born: 

In Birmingham, England, a second 
child, a girl, to Mrs. SrepHen Luoyp, 
daughter of Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain. 





Birthday: 


Gen. Joun J. Persuina, 78, at Aix-en- 
Provence, France, Sept. 13. Albert Thierry, 
Mayor of St. Mihiel, where the A.E.F. 
launched its first offensive Sept. 12, 1918, 
wired: “The grateful population of St. 
Mihiel express profound esteem and sin- 
cere affection to ... the glorious chief of 
the victorious American Army.” Still con- 
valescing from his serious illness of last 
winter, General Pershing has not felt up 
to making his annual survey of American 
battle monuments. 


In Pasadena, Calif., Upton Srincwair, 
Socialist author, 60, Sept. 20. He cele- 
brated with the publication of his 60th 
book, a novel, “Little Steel.” Sinclair’s 
radical writings comprise a bibliography of 
772 titles, read in 47 languages, in 39 
countries. (Russian, 234; German, 45; 
Czechoslovakian, 44; Japanese, 25; Chi- 
nese, 25; Polish, 24; French, 24.) 





Arrived: 


Democratic Sen. Josepn F. Gurrey 
of Pennsylvania, in New York, from the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union congress at 
The Hague. He said: “I imagine that it 
will be the people, rather than the Presi- 
dent, who will determine whether there 
shall be a third term for Roosevelt .. . 
Never has any American President been 
so insanely hated by the overprivileged 
few. And the people love him all the more 
because of the enemies he has made. . .” 


Jovett Sunovse, president of the 
American Liberty League, in New York, 
from a motor trip through England, 
France, and Italy. He recalled predicting 
that President Roosevelt’s political purge 








International 


Honoring the Army Air Corps, the President presents an award 


“would not succeed, and it hasn’t. Hitler 
does a lot better. He bats 1,000 per cent 
on his purges. The American people have 
clearly indicated that they will not be 
dictated to by any President.” 


Vircin1a GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Bar- 
nard College, in New York, from England, 
where she presided over the London meet- 
ing of the Council of the International 
Federation of University Women. The fed- 
eration’s president said the meeting, at- 
tended by representatives from 30 nations, 
attempted to formulate “machinery for 
placing refugee professional women from 
certain European countries . . . Our work 
in placing women in teaching posts and 
other places has been bad enough in re- 
cent years . . . Now, of course, it is ag- 
gravated by the fact that exiles are com- 
ing out of more countries all the time.” 





Debut: 


On the New York stage, THornToNn 
WILper, twice Pulitzer Prize winner (this 
year for his play, “Our Town,” and in 
1928 for his novel, “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey”). In “Our Town’s” leading role 
of the Stage Manager, Wilder will replace 
Frank Craven, on vacation for two weeks. 
He will give his salary to the Actors Fund. 


On an American radio broadcast, 
Ienace JAN PaperewskI, scheduled for 
Sept. 25, at 2 p.m., from Lausanne, Switz- 
erland, over NBC’s Blue Network. The 
77-year-old Polish pianist who, with Rach- 
maninoff and Kreisler, repeatedly turns 
down radio offers, has made only one other 
microphone appearance in his life. On Mar. 
15, 1925, he played for the British Broad- 
casting Corp. 


Awarded: 


To the Unirep States Army Ar 
Corps, the Collier Trophy, given annually 
for “the greatest achievement in aviation 
in America, whose value has been demon- 
strated in actual use.” The army, winner 
of the trophy for the fourth time since 
1924, “designed, constructed, and com- 
pletely equipped the XC-35_ substrato- 
sphere plane (Newsweek, May 2), the 
first pressure-cabin airplane to be flown 
successfully anywhere in the world.” Those 
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Thornton Wilder in ‘Our Town’ 
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cited for their work on the plane: Major 
Carl F. Greene (originator and supervising 
officer) and Capt. Albert H. Johnson (test 
pilot) of the Air Corps; and Dr. John E. 
Younger (technician), professor of en- 
gineering, University of Maryland. 





Enrolled: 


Carmon Dante, Boone, 34-year-old 
employe of the First National Bank, Chi- 
cago, in the Episcopal Theological Sem- 
inary, a Harvard University affiliate. 
Though seemingly headed for a successful 
career, this great-great-grandson of the 
great woodsman forsook his $4,000-a-year 
job, for the ministry. 





Expelled: 


SrrkKA Satonen, Miss Europe of 
1938, from Teachers Training College, Hei- 
nola, Finland, for entering the beauty 
contest at Copenhagen, Denmark, last 
month. Competing against powdered and 
rouged opponents from eleven countries, 
Miss Salonen offered only her natural 
complexion and became the third Finnish 
Miss Europe in the past five years. 





Ailing: 

Joe Louis, world’s heavyweight box- 
ing champion, with a “torn lateral liga- 
ment of the ankle joint,” in Chicago. He 
was injured while playing first base in an 
exhibition softball game. Doctors put his 
leg in a “walking” plaster cast and ordered 
him to rest. 


Died: 


Tuomas Wotre, 37, author, of an 
“acute cerebral infection,” at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 15. 
The 6-foot 6-inch son of an Asheville, 
N.C., stonecutter was considered one of 
the ablest novelists of his day. Wolfe’s first 
book was published in 1929. “Look Home- 
ward Angel”—one of an intended series of 
six books covering 150 years of American 
life—was at first given scant attention; 
but the following year, Sinclair Lewis, 
winner of the Nobel Prize for literature, 
predicted that Wolfe “has a chance to be 
the greatest American writer of all time.” 
Five years later, when the second—and 
last—of the planned series, “Of Time and 
the River,” was released, critics made up 
for the earlier oversight by showering 
Wolfe with praise. 





Pautine Freperick, 55, stage and 
screen star of silent-picture days, as a 
result of asthma attacks, in Hollywood, 
Calif., Sept. 19. Five times married, she 
was best known for her movie roles in 


“The Eternal City,” “Zaza,” and “Ma- 
dame X.” 


Epwarp Dickinson DvurFFIe.p, 67, 
president of the Prudential Insurance Co. 
since 1922, at his home in South Orange, 
N.J., Sept. 17. 





Your Empress Docks 
at Honolulu 





Yet Cross the Pacific With Record Speed 


That’s just one of the travel miracles that come true when you sail 
from Vancouver and Victoria aboard luxurious Empresses. Spend one 
day in Hawaii en route to the Orient...or go direct to Yokohama in 
10 record days. Then on to Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila...where Canadian Pacific has been established for decades. 
YOUR OWN AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 41 offices in U. S. and Canada. 


WORLD’S GREATEST « ®e 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


PICTURESQUE MOMENT IN JAPAN TRAFFIC OBEYS HIM IN HONG KONG 
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BUSINESS: LABOR: AGRICULTUR 


N.Y. Stock Exchange Prepares 


to Meet War Emergencies 


Officials Recommend 
Educational Campaign to Block 


Possible Investor Panic 


Indicative of the near-panic of the 
world last week over the European crisis 
was the bad case of heebie-jeebies suffered 
by businessmen. The pound sterling 
dropped on Tuesday to $4.80 (Sept. 1 
price, $4.917%) . Stocks were battered down 
early in the week by selling rushes in Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York. Bidding for 
wheat pushed the price on some markets 
up as much as 5 cents a bushel in one day. 
American and English underwriters put 
marine insurance on both gold and indus- 
trial cargoes on a wartime, day-to-day 
basis. Gold shipments to the United States 
fell off because the high insurance rates 
and the uncertain outlook made bankers 
and gold brokers reluctant to hold the 
metal for any length of time. Copper, lead, 
zinc and tin prices reached new highs for 
the year. Central European and especially 
Czechoslovakian trade, which was former- 
ly shipped through Germany, was rerouted 
to the Polish port of Gdynia. 

Then Neville Chamberlain visited Adolf 
Hitler, and foreign exchange, world stock 





prices, and trade all recovered some of 
their strength. But New York Stock Ex- 
change officials determined to prepare for 
war. The memory of July 31, 1914, when 
heavy European demands forced the New 
York Stock Exchange to close, was still 
strong. Today, with the United States a 
creditor instead of a debtor nation, offi- 
cials believed such a debacle, with its ac- 
companying panic among the nation’s in- 
vestors, could not occur. 

Nevertheless, exchange heads decided 
on two plans in anticipation of war: 
(1) to suspend a stock showing extreme 
weakness until sufficient buying orders 
could be obtained from strong investors to 
check its descent and (2) to enlist bankers 
and economists in an educational cam- 
paign to hammer home to investors the 
differences between present financial con- 
ditions and those of 1914. 

Officials said the situation differed be- 
cause the financial world is now seasoned 
in military and political struggles; the 
country has sufficient gold reserve to pay 
existing foreign bank balances twice over 
without drawing on the credit-expansion 
facilities of the Federal Reserve System; 
foreign holders of our securities will not 
again dump them on the market but may 
even hold them for profit; and the Securi- 


ties and Exchange Commission now has 
supervisory authority over the market. 
For these reasons, official Washington jg 
unworried over the possibility of a finan. 
cial panic brought on by a war, and New 
York Stock Exchange officials plan to keep 
the “Big Board” operating as long as possi. 
ble, perhaps continuously. Should unfore. 
seen events force the closing of the coun. 
try’s exchanges, the SEC will probably 
tighten restriction on the over-the-counter 
market (trading outside registered ex. 
changes), which has mushroomed since 
the SEC started regulation of the regular 
exchanges. 


Other Consequences--—~- 


In case of war experts expect business 
to be affected in these ways: 

Belligerents. With governments taking 
over most of industry for war purposes 
and seriously clamping down on the rest, 
the traditionally expected war boom is 
likely to prove nothing more than a myth. 
War profiteering probably will be abol- 
ished, and industries not vital to carrying 
on the conflict will face virtual death. 

Neutrals. Because of probable blockades 
by belligerents, neutral nations would ex- 
perience a drop in exports immediately 
following the declaration of war. Exports 
might rise later when the fighting nations 
needed to replenish their supplies, but a 
great hindrance to all purchases will be 


lack of foreign exchange (America now | 


holds well over half the world’s supply of 
monetary gold). Impediments to foreign 
buying in the United States are the John- 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Jumpy days on the floor of the New York Stock Exchange 
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son Act barring borrowing by countries 
which defaulted on their World War loans 
and the Neutrality Act limiting dealings 
with belligerents to cash transactions in 
nonmilitary goods. Pressure from Great 
Britain, France, and domestic industry 
might eventually result in the repeal of 
either or both of these laws. 


Little Business 
300 Delegates Rap New Deal 
at Pittsburgh Convention 


Seven months ago the nation laughed 
at the antics of some 800 little business- 
men summoned to a conference in Wash- 
ington by Secretary of Commerce Roper 
(NewswEEK, Feb. 14). Last week a 
similar but better-behaved group met in 
Pittsburgh for the convention of the 
National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

This organization was formed last 
November by De Witt Emery, head of 
the Monroe Letterhead Corp. of Akron, 
Ohio, to “give small businessmen a voice 
in national affairs.” Emery, 614-feet tall 
and weighing 240 pounds, refuses to tell 
how many members his association has. 
“We have an advantage in being a some- 
what unknown quantity,” he says. For the 
convention he hired Syria Mosque, a 
Shriners’ temple seating 3,850 persons. 
However, less than 300 delegates showed 
up, and after three days the convention 
moved to the William Penn Hotel for its 
final session. 

Those who attended came from 32 
states and represented more than 50 oc- 
cupations, including bakers, laundrymen, 
opticians, undertakers, and taxi operators. 
They listened attentively to such speakers 
as Matthew Woll, vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor; Sen. H. 
Styles Bridges, Republican from New 
Hampshire; Roy Dickinson, president of 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co.; and L. J. 
Taber, master of the National Grange. 

In the main, the addresses criticized the 
New Deal and called for substantial re- 
vision of basic economic policies. This view- 
point was further reflected in the platform 
adopted at the closing session. It included 
resolutions urging: amendment of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act to give 
employers and employes equal rights, re- 
tirement of the government from business 
competition with its citizens, repeal of all 
laws delegating the powers of Congress to 
others, curtailment of government spend- 
ing and balancing of the budget. 


Significance 


Numerically the little fellow is the 
biggest factor in American business. Ac- 
cording to latest census reports, 98.6 per 
cent of all manufacturers employ 500 or 
fewer wage earners. However, the National 
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Pccerx the verdict of secretaries who 
know their typewriters from one end to 


the other. 


The new Underwood Master, the world’s 
newest business typewriter, is also the 


world’s greatest! 


Study the smart new lines of the Master 
that defy tradition and establish an en- 
tirely new vogue in business typewriters. 


Note how its action is sealed for quieter 
operation and as a protection against 
dust. No other machine in the world 
has the completely sealed back. 


Keep in mind that Dual ‘Touch Tun- 
ing” gives it two distinct adjustments 
for “Touch” . . . one of them controlled 
right from the keyboard and at a flick 
of the typist’s fingers. 


Typists who've seen and tried the new 
Underwood Master not only enthuse 


about its eye appeal but its supreme 
ease of touch. 


They say it does a finer typing job. 
And depend upon it, it’s built, as are all 
Underwoods, to stand up under the 


toughest of service conditions. 


Accept the judgment of those who know 
typewriters. Make up your mind to give 
the new Underwood Master a trial in 
your own office on your own work. 
Naturally there is no obligation. 


Just telephone our nearest Branch or 
write headquarters — today! Every Un- 
derwood Typewriter is backed by nation- 


wide, company-owned service facilities. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters. . Accounting Machines .. Add- 
ing Machines... Carbon Paper. . Ribbons 
and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York, N. ¥. 


Sales and Service Everywhere. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 
Copyright 1988, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
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Rail-bus rivalry: new Greyhound coach 


Small Business Men’s Association is only 
one of nine little businessmen’s organiza- 
tions in the country, according to the 
Department of Commerce. 

One of these, Smaller Business of 
America, Inc., is planning a convention of 
its own in Cleveland, Sept. 23 and 24. 
Officials of this group refused to participate 
in last week’s Pittsburgh meeting because, 
they say, the N.S.B.M.A. has a political 
bias, is rabidly anti-New Deal, and receives 
backing from “big business.” Such charges 
President Emery characterizes as “per- 
fectly ridiculous.” Officials of his organiza- 
tion admit, however, that the expenses of 
their convention were paid in large measure 
through the sale of advertisements in the 
official program at $1,000 a page. Most of 
the advertisers were large, nationally 
known corporations. 





Railroads vs. Buses 


Greatly Improved Services 


Intensify Competition 


The keen competition between railroads 
and motor transport will be even keener 
in the future as a result of new develop- 
ments this week. 


Highway High Life 

Sept. 20 the Greyhound Lines inaugu- 
rated “lounge coach” service between De- 
troit and Charleston, W. Va. The exterior 
is unchanged, but in the space ordinarily 
occupied by 37 seats there are only 23; 
each seat is 8 inches wider than usual, 
with adjustable back, foot, and leg rests. 
The bus also features a bridge table be- 


tween the four rear seats, a rest room with 
toilet and lavatory, air-conditioning, and 
a hostess who serves boxed lunches and 
dinners without charge. 

The fare is $8.95, compared with $6.80 
by ordinary bus, $9.07 by railway coach. 
Elimination of the usual stops at restau- 
rants and comfort stations makes pos- 
sible a twelve-hour schedule, instead of 
the regular fourteen hours; by train the 
trip takes nine hours forty minutes. 

This experimental service will be ex- 
tended to other sections of the country if 
it proves successful, 


More Streamlining 

Sept. 19 the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad renovated its 
crack streamlined train, the Hiawatha, 
which averages more than a mile a minute 
between Chicago and St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis, by equipping it throughout with 
new cars: four day coaches, three parlor 
cars, a taproom car for beverages and 
light lunches, and a regulation diner. 

The new equipment typifies the great 
improvement of passenger service on 
many railroads in the past couple of 
years, and particularly the effort to at- 
tract persons who ordinarily travel by bus 
and automobile. 

Dinner on the Hiawatha costs only 65 
cents; lunch, 50 cents.. The day coaches 
are air-conditioned and sound-insulated; 
all seats have foot rests and adjustable 
backs; each car has commodious lounge 
rooms for men and women. 


Better Air 

In Detroit this week the Articulair 
Corp. started quantity production of a 
new type of portable refrigerating unit for 


meat and produce trucks. The apparatus, 
which operates by a motor without 
chemicals, is said to function continuously 
for 24 hours on less than $2 worth of 
gasoline. Its makers claim to have al. 
ready sold their first year’s output of 
2,000 units. Later they expect to adapt 
their device to air-conditioning buses and 
railroad cars. 





Chain Store Taxes 


A. & P. Appeals to Public 
in Struggle for Survival 


Last February Wright Patman intro- 
duced a Chain-Store Tax Bill in the House 
of Representatives. The aggressive Texan, 
generally considered more to the Left than 
the New Deal in monetary and business 
matters, frankly proposed to tax chains 
out of existence. 

His method was simple: a $50 to $1,000 
per store tax based on the number of 
stores, and an added stinger—multiplying 
the tax by the number of states in which 
the chain operated. The National Retail- 
Owned Groceries, a cooperative chain, esti- 
mated the tax would cost chain stores 
more than a billion dollars—a fourth of 
their net sales and five times their net 
profit. Patman justified it as protection for 
small businesses from “ruthless, greedy 
competition by the monopolistic and heart- 
less few.” 

To the chains, the bill was an old story. 
For nine years they had fought tax legis- 
lation in 23 states, winning only in Cali- 
fornia, where the question went to the 
voters by referendum. Their fighting ma- 
chine was in well-oiled working condition, 
and when Congress adjourned last July 
the bill was still in committee. 

Last week, nearly four months before 
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Congress will reconvene, the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. beat Patman to the 
punch. Certain he would revive the bill, 
George L. and John A. Hartford, chair- 
man and president respectively, broke a 
79-year-old company silence with a 2,000- 
word statement of policy. A paid advertise- 
ment in 24 Eastern newspapers, the state- 
ment puts the case for the A. & P. 

After disposing of the management 


Harris & Ewing 


Rep. Wright Patman 


(closing the business would work no hard- 
ship on the aging, wealthy, and childless 
brothers) , it pleads for consideration of the 
85,600 employes, the public which spends 
$881,700,000 annually in the stores, and 
the 8,000,000 farmers who sell 30 per cent 
of their produce to chain stores (not A.& P. 
alone) . 
Significance 

With the ice broken, other chains are 
expected to brave the tricky waters of pub- 
lic opinion. Their salvation lies in arousing 
customers to protest against the powerful 
drive of independent store owners, the re- 
tailer - wholesaler - manufacturer - sponsored 
Freedom of Opportunity Legion, and simi- 
lar groups for the bill. Washington ob- 
servers believe only a greatly modified bill 
can pass Congress, and the chain-store 
problem is expected eventually to go to 
the Monopoly Investigation Committee for 
analysis. 


_ 


Textile F ight 


First to receive an NRA code in 1933, 
the textile industry last week was singled 
out by the Fair Labor Standards Act for 
the first industry committee on wages 
and hours. Membership of the 21-man 
committee, headed by Donald M. Nelson, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. vice president, is 
divided equally between management, 





labor, and the public. Within a week it will 
begin studies leading to recommendations 
on minimum wages and maximum hours 
for the nation’s 1,300,000 textile workers. 
Meanwhile Administrator Elmer F. An- 
drews is forming the tobacco-industry 
committee, hoping to get as many groups 
as possible functioning before the law takes 
effect Oct. 24. 


Significance 


Labor wants an immediate 40-cent-an- 
hour minimum in the textile industry— 
not mandatory for seven years—and is 
ready to fight against any North-South 
differential. Most manufacturers favor 
wage fixing to stabilize prices but are un- 
willing to meet labor’s demands immedi- 
ately. 

Washington expects to see a compro- 
mise in the neighborhood of 30 cents an 
hour. Hour fixing presents no problem 
because the 40-hour week, set up in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act as the 1940 
goal, is already standard. 





U.A.W. Purge 


Rank and File Forces Board 
to Accept C.I.O. Compromise 


Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman are 
considered the ablest negotiators in the 
official C.1.0. family. Their tact last week 
smoothed out United Autor:cbile Work- 
ers’ factional troubles and restored the 
straying union to the C.1.0. fold—a job 
that John L. Lewis’ bluntness almost 
bungled. 

Under pressure from the rank and file, 
the U.A.W. executive board deserted Pres- 
ident Homer Martin and voted unani- 
mously to accept C.I.0.’s compromise of- 
fer. This boiled down to making Hillman 
and Murray arbiters of Lewis’ demand for 
reinstatement of Richard T. Frankensteen, 
Ed Hall, Wyndham Mortimer, and George 
F. Addes, automobile union leaders ex- 
pelled in Martin’s “Communist” purge. 

With factional troubles shoved into the 
background, U.A.W. leaders turned their 
attention to the strike of 6,000 Briggs 
Manufacturing Co. body-plant workers 
who sat down Sept. 14 in protest against 
what they declared, and the management 
denied, was a new speedup system. Lack 
of bodies tied up two Chrysler plants and 
forced Plymouth dealers to wait for 1939 
models which had been promised for dis- 
play this week. 


Significance 


The action of the U.A.W. board in effect 
gives the C.1.0. what it wants. Reinstate- 
ment of some of the expelled officers, in- 
cluding Frankensteen, who is considered 
by Lewis to be an able leader, seems cer- 
tain. Murray and Hillman, however, will 
be careful not to force the advantage to 
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food bring seasoned travelers back to the 
Manhattan and Washington time after 
time. And America’s largest, fastest liners 
offer every modern comfort and luxury, 
too. The value is even more amazing 
when you consider the moderate rates: 


CABIN TOURIST THIRD 


186..°127..°95.. 


Or youcan sailalternate Wednesdays 
at noon on the more informal liners 


PRESIDENT HARDING 
Sept. 28, Oct. 26, Nov. 23 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
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Also “American One Class” liners 
weekly direct to London, fortnightly 
to Cobh and Liverpool, for only $105 
up. Under the same American man- 
agement, the Panama Pacific Line 
offers regular sailings to and from 
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All-Welded Ship: The 300-foot Dolomite IV, 
largest nonriveted vessel on the Great Lakes, has more 
than 40 miles of arc-welded seams. Its smooth, nickel- 


a 





lined cargo tanks can be cleaned by steam in a few 
hours. Use of welded construction cut the ship’s build- 
ing time to six months. 





the point where Martin can accuse them 
of invading the U.A.W.’s “full autonomy,” 
which is specifically recognized in the 
agreement. 


Leaders Confer 


on Management 


More than 1,800 bosses of the world’s 
business enterprises gathered at the Sev- 
enth International Management Congress 
at Washington this week to study their 
jobs in the light of scientific management 
just as, in daily practice, they appraise the 
work of their subordinates. 

Thirty foreign countries, including Ger- 
many and Italy but excluding the U.S.S.R., 
sent more than 250 delegates. Lord Lever- 
hulme, governor of Unilever, Ltd., British 
soap manufacturers, headed the delegations 
from abroad. 

The keynote of the conference was struck 
on the first day by A. W. Robertson, chair- 
man of Westinghouse Electric. His outline 
of management’s responsibilities included: 
(1) furnishing as much employment as 
possible on a year-round basis; (2) help- 
ing provide employes with healthful liv- 
ing, as well as working conditions; (3) 
conforming to governmental restrictions 
but continuing the fight for free enterprise; 
and (4) lending management talent to the 
government in the interest of governmental 
efficiency. A strong feeling was expressed 
that “society” is the ultimate boss, cer- 
tain to catch up with enterprises that fail 
to change with the times. 

From this point the conversations veered 
to labor-management relations. A three- 
cornered discussion by Robert J. Watt, 
International Labor Office delegate; Lewis 





H. Brown, Johns-Manville president; and 
William Allen White, Emporia (Kan.) 
Gazette editor, representing labor, manage- 
ment, and the public respectively, was to 
climax the labor studies. Technical sessions 
also were held, with discussion of 200 
papers covering the entire scope of manage- 
ment—administration, personnel, distribu- 
tion, production, agriculture, and home 
management. 

Although scientific management is native 
to America, the idea for an international 
congress came from the late scientist-Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia, Dr. Thomas G. 
Masaryk. The first congress was held in 
Prague in 1924. European nations, rebuild- 
ing their war-damaged industries, gave en- 
thusiastic support. Succeeding congresses 
were held in Brussels, 1925; Rome, 1927; 
Paris, 1929; Amsterdam, 1932; and Lon- 
don, 1935. 

An outstanding accomplishment was 
the establishment in 1927 of the Inter- 
national Management Institute at the In- 
ternational Labor Office, Geneva. 





C.1.O. and the WPA 
Relief Workers’ Union 


Poses Problem for Lewis 


Ever since the C.1.0. was organized, its 
leaders have pondered the problem of 
collective bargaining for workers on WPA, 
NYA, and CCC. Many requests for organi- 
zation of the 3,750,000 relief workers have 
been dodged because of unformulated pol- 
icy. Last week organization of the United 
Project Workers Union in Pittsburgh by 
R. J. Davidson, a C.1.0. organizer, brought 
national C.I.O. headquarters face to face 
with the problem. 

The United Project Workers Union 


Pre 


claims to be C.1.0.’s first relief workers’ 
organization. Members of C.1.0. groups 
laid off by industry heretofore have been 
enrolled in auxiliary units. The nucleus of 
the new union is a group of 400 WPA 
workers that split away from David Las- 
ser’s Workers Alliance, nonaffiliated relief 
workers’ organization. Dues are 50 cents a 
month. The first objective, Chairman O. B. 
Allen said, is a wage increase from 50.42 
cents to 62.5 cents an hour. 





Significance 


C.1.0. would like to organize relief 
workers to eliminate danger of strike- 
breaking and to instill unionism in the men 
against the day of their return to private 
industry. But the John L. Lewis group 
fears the reaction of such a step on a friendly 
Administration and on the public. More- 
over, the propriety of union demands for 
higher wages on made work is still an open 
question in the minds of some union 
leaders. 





Instructive 


Towarp Fut, EmptoyMent. By Henry 
S. Dennison, Lincoln Filene, Ralph E. 
Flanders, and Morris E. Leeds. 243 pages. 
Appendixes. Whittlesey House, New York. 
$2.50. Presenting the case for expansion 
of public works in times of depression, 
with a suggested financial system for the 
government, involving fluctuating activity 
on a preplanned and prebudgeted basis. 
The authors are all businessmen. 


Tue Comina War. By Major L. L. B. 
Angas. 19 pages. New Era Publishers, New 
York. $2. An analysis of the European po- 
litical, economic, and military crisis, with 
special reference to its probable effects on 
the New York Stock Exchange. The av- 
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thor, an investment consultant and fore- 
caster, predicts war this autumn. 


Trape ASSOCIATIONS IN Law AND Bus!- 
xess. By Benjamin S. Kirsh in collabora- 
tion with Harold Roland Shapiro. 374 
pages. Appendix, index. Central Book Co., 
New York. $5. The book covers problems 
of trade associations under the antitrust 
laws. It includes discussions of fair-trade 
legislation, the Robinson-Patman Act, and 
the latest amendments to the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Treasury Loans 

Two weeks ago the United States Treas- 
ury offered $400,000,000 worth of 24% per 
cent twelve- to fourteen-year bonds and 
300,000,000 worth of 14 per cent five- 
year notes (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 19). Last 
week the Treasury revealed that subscrip- 
tion allotments for the two loans totaled 
$803,751,400, about 15 per cent more than 
the $700,000,000 originally asked for. 


Yes .. . More Bananas 

The Costa Rican Congress approved a 
50-year contract with the United Fruit Co. 
under which the company will build a 
$10,000,000 banana-land development on 
the Pacific Coast of Costa Rica. United 
Fruit, which already has 3,615 acres of 
bananas and 26,019 acres of cacao in that 
country, will cultivate another 9,880 acres 
of bananas and will construct 95 miles of 
railway. 


Nickel Plate 

To avoid going into receivership, the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Co. (Nickel Plate) has asked the holders 
of $14,807,000 worth of its 6 per cent notes 
maturing Oct. 1 to grant the company a 
three-year extension. The railroad has said 
it will pay none of the notes on Oct. 1, 


but only 85 per cent of the noteholders 


had assented to the extension by last week. 
If the extension is not acceptable to a suffi- 
cient number of noteholders by Sept. 30 
(the directors will decide what is a suffi- 
cient number), the road will be reorgan- 
ized under Section 77 of the Nationa! 
Bankruptcy Act. 


Butter 


Storage butter stocks in the United 
States on Sept. 1 reached the all-time high 
of 201,543,000 pounds, 15 per cent above 
the old record set in 1933. The supply of 
cheese was 127,979,000 pounds, compared 
with 105,026,000 at the same time a year 
ago. The government has authorized a 
$33,375,000 loan to the Dairy Products 
Marketing Association. Traders fear that 
the D.P.M.A. may use this to purchase 
more butter, thus continuing the govern- 
ment’s policy of artificially pegging prices. 
By increasing the flow of milk into manu- 


facturing channels and by holding con- 
sumption back, pegged prices are held to 
be largely responsible for the huge inven- 
tories built up in the hard-milk industry. 


Federal to National 

W. Randolph Burgess, vice president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and a well-known statistician and monetary- 
policy expert, resigned his post with the 
Reserve Bank to join the National City 
Bank of New York as vice chairman. Since 
1930 Burgess had been in charge of the 
Federal Reserve’s open-market operations 
in government securities. 


Greater Insurance? 

Chairman Leo T. Crowley of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp. revealed that 
the FDIC has mailed to the 13,719 in- 
sured banks questionnaires asking the 
number of deposits below the present 
$5,000 limit on insurance, between $5,000 
and $10,000, $10,000 and $25,000, and 
above $25,000. The possibility of insuring 
deposits above $5,000 is being considered, 
because total deposits in insured banks 
have risen from $38,200,000,000 to $47,- 
500,000,000 since the establishment of the 
FDIC in 1933. 


Florida Deal 


For $5,000,000 George MacDonald, 63- 
year-old public-utilities and oil-company 
operator, purchased from Henry L. Do- 
herty, famous petroleum baron, a half in- 
terest in Florida and Bahamas real estate 
valued at $25,000,000. MacDonald will 
manage the properties, which include the 
Palm Beach Biltmore and the Whitehall 
Hotels, Palm Beach; the Miami Biltmore 
and the Roney Plaza, Miami Beach; the 
Key Large Club in the Florida Keys; the 
British Colonial Hotel, Nassau, Bahamas; 
and some 11,000 pieces of land. 


Trends 


The index ot machine-tool orders, for- 
eign and domestic, rose 31.3 points in Au- 
gust to 120.9, tne highest figure since 
December and the first time since March 
the index has passed the 100 mark. 


Steel-ingot production continued its 
climb, reaching an estimated 47.3 per cent 
of capacity for the week of Sept. 19, com- 
pared with 45.3 the week before and 76.1 
per cent for the corresponding week last 
year. 


Securities floated last week totaled 
$26,090,000, against $37,551,100 the week 
before and $7,200,000 a year ago. The 
main issue was the $25,000,000 debenture 
offering of the Atlantic Refining Co. 


New life imsurance written in August 
was 21.6 per cent below August 1937, ac- 
cording to the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. The total of new insur- 
ance for the first eight months of 1938 
lagged 23.3 per cent behind the same pe- 
riod last year. 






DRESSING 
FOR MEN 


VEG-E-LAY 


] Benge napa to the job of keeping 
your hair perfectly groomed, vig- 
orous and healthy. Veg-E-Lay contains 
rich vegetable oils that are good for 
the hair and scalp—that check exces- 
sive falling hair—eliminate loose dan- 
druff and tone the scalp. Perfect for dry hair. 
— Most druggists 


Ti, FRE and barbers can 


supply you; or we will send 
35¢ trial size upon receipt of 
12¢ in stamps to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Sen 

| dealer’s name. 


| LUCKY TIGER MFG. CO. 
| Dept. 57 Kansas City, Mo. 
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Now is the time to plan your winter va- 
cation in the Sunshine City. Plan early— 
come early. And stay late! Warm, sunny 
climate. All sports. Varied entertain- 
ment. Moderate rates. 


MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLETS 
H. R. Neal, Chamber of Commerce, St. Petersburg, 


Florida.—Please send booklets checked: (  ) Picture 
book ( )Hotels ( )Apartments (  )Schools 
( )Fishing 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


He Did and They Did 


The King of France with twenty thousand 
men 

Went up the hill, and then came down 
again... 


Bote pap, patronage, pressure 
and palaver, the purge is a flop. This ex- 
traordinary political move, which origi- 
nated with an arrogant speech a year ago 
by the now politically discredited Senator 
Guffey and reached its climax with a Pres- 
idential invasion of the lowlands of Mary- 
land, is no more. It ends with not a single 
one of the courageous Democratic Sena- 
tors who opposed the Supreme Court Bill 
defeated. It ends with two of those who 
leaped to the Presidential call on Febru- 
ary 5, 1937, headed for private life. 

Its failure could have been anticipated. 
Almost exactly a year ago the readers of 
this page were reminded that there has 
never been a successful party bloodletting 
in the history of this country. The Repub- 
lican party tried it on seven Republican 
Senators and nineteen Republican Con- 
gressmen who voted “no” on the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff Act of 1919. That purge 
wasn’t carried on under the Presidential 
coat of arms, but it was pursued with the 
quiet efficiency that characterized the na- 
tional Republican machine in those days. 
It failed none the less. 

In my article a year ago I expressed the 
firm belief that Adams, Clark, George, 
Lonergan, McCarran, Smith, Tydings and 
Van Nuys had been ‘strengthened, politi- 
cally, rather than weakened by their stand 
on the Court. I erred only in assuming 
that President Roosevelt would see the 
futility of any attempt to drive them out 
of the Democratic party because of it. It 
did not seem possible that a man of his 
political experience could be talked into 
such a course by a small group of political 
amateurs and philosophical witch burners. 

Well, Mr. Roosevelt preferred to reenact 
the story of the little boy who was told not 
to go up into the hills because the bears 
would eat him. He did, and the bears did. 


The outcome is significant because: 
1—It demonstrates once more that in- 
dividual prestige and popularity are politi- 
cal assets that cannot be transferred to 
other people. Little Davey Lewis in Mary- 
land, standing by himself, was quite a fig- 
ure. President Roosevelt, standing by him- 
self, was one of the most popular Presi- 


dents in history. Yet Davey Lewis, plus 
the benediction of President Roosevelt, 
was a flop. The political act of Presidential 
blessing in a primary is not the equivalent 
of the addition sign in simple arithmetic. 
We may like both lobsters and ice cream 
and still refuse a concoction of the two. 

2—It is a reminder that human beings, 
from the beginning of time, have been in 
the habit of acquiring certain loyalties to 
fundamental ideas. Call them principles, 
if you will, or prejudices, if you prefer. 
They are thought patterns that guide peo- 
ple’s decisions. Mr. Roosevelt discovered 
one of them a year ago when the Senate 
registered the people’s belief in an inde- 
pendent judiciary. This time the people 
registered their adherence to two other 
ideas—the first, an independent Congress; 
the second, the right of a state to choose 
its own representatives. In the pale saffron 
atmosphere that rises from the soothsay- 
ers’ urns in Washington, it is not respect- 
able to have these obsolete ideas. But it 
is going to take a long time for these va- 
pors to change the political habits of this 
country. 

3—It suggests that there are limitations, 
decided limitations, to the usefulness of 
public money in swinging elections. Within 
the intimate warmth of American cities, 
powerful machines can work this sort of 
thing. But the reaction against even the 
implied use of relief and public-works 
money on a national scale is enough of a 
political liability to counterbalance any 
advantage the actual use of this money 


might bring. The offer of bridges to the — 


people of Maryland was just a little too 
obvious. People, however receptive they 
may be to political gifts, would rather not 
have it done in public. There are many 
who are not exactly moneyproof who, at 
the same time, will not sell their votes in 
the streets. 

4—It makes it seem likely that Repub- 
licans will win more seats than might have 
been expected earlier. No one can deter- 
mine how many seats Republicans will 
regain in the House—and Republican 
leaders should be slow in suggesting num- 
bers—but good judges are now predicting 
more than fifty, and the chances of run- 
ning this higher were considerably en- 
hanced by the purge campaign. 

5—It presages a Congress more inde- 
pendent than it has ever been since a Dem- 
ocratic House in 1932 completely stymied 
President Hoover. This being true, any 
attempt to disinter the bones of Court 


packing or reorganization will meet more 
powerful opposition than that which sen; 
them to their graves. 

6—It makes it necessary for the Presi. 
dent to search hurriedly about for a way 
to stoke the fires of his prestige. When even 
so loyal a pro-Roosevelt newspaper as The 
New York Daily News says that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s program is getting stale and 
suggests that he needs what, in the theatre 
world, is called a new vehicle, one can de- 
pend upon it that he will arrive at the 
same conclusion. In a sense, he has groped 
for it already by implying that he is ep- 
gaged in a dramatic struggle to build a 
farmer-labor party in this country. But | 
gravely question the seriousness of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s intention to pursue this idea 
further. He must know that it would be 
about as easy to make a single political 
party out of a confederation of C.L0. 
members, Townsendites, production-for- 
use-ites, paper-money bugs, professional 
utility-baiters, radical farm-organization 
members and all the rest of the assorted 
fellowship of American Leftism, as it 
would be to make an Olympic track team 
of the contestants in Mr. Charles C. Pyle’s 
late bunion derby. Such odds and ends as 
socialized medicine may be put on the 
President’s program. But the list cannot 
be long. Congress itself may carry the fight 
to him by proposing amendments to the 
Wagner Labor Act or the Social Security 
Act. In that case, however, he would be 
forced to resist and that would mean a 
purely negative role—never very inspiring 
and never one likely to gather new fol- 
lowers. A war, of course, would throw all 
these calculations askew. 


Ana what of 1940? It begins to look 
as though there would be enough inde- 
pendents in the Democratic party to put 
up an awful battle against the renomina- 
tion of President Roosevelt if he should 
seek it. A coalition of a half-dozen men 
whose names might readily be mentioned 
could force a compromise. The person up- 
on whom such a choice would fall cannot 
conceivably be predicted at this time. But 
it will be suxaeone of the stripe of Barkley 
of Kentucky—someone of mediocre at- 
tainments and flabby will. Blessed are the 
weak, for they shall inherit the mantle of 
the proud. 

That, of course, is the major tragedy of 
the path Mr. Roosevelt has chosen to fol- 
low in the past two years. Step by step he 


‘has impaired his strength. Step by step 


he has, in the pursuit of illusions, dissipat- 
ed the opportunity to achieve sound, rea- 
sonable, necessary and permanent reforms. 
Step by step he is making inevitable in 
1941 an Administration which, at its 
worst, will be flatly reactionary and, at its 
best, utterly undistinguished. 
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ai by tax money! 


HE people of the United States use four “ways” of trans- 
portation—waterway, airway, roadway and railway. 


Of these four, the railroads alone now build and maintain 
their own “ways” without the aid of the money we all pay in 
taxes. More than that, they pay taxes on their “ways” which 
help to support schools and other functions of government. 


These facts have an important bearing on any discussion of 
the “railroad problem” for two reasons: 


First, people who talk of “putting the railroads through the 
wringer” overlook the fact that approximately 55 % of rail- 
road investment is in their “ways.” 


Second, railroads must compete with carriers which use 
ways largely provided for them by taxation. 


Take the inland waterways, for example. The construction 
cost of digging canals or deepening rivers—all paid by the 
taxpayers—is far more than the cost of building railroad 
tracks. For instance, it is $142,000 per mile on the Ohio 
River and $235,000 per mile on the upper Mississippi. And 
even the annual maintenance per mile, a/so paid wholly by the 
taxpayers, is much higher than the annual maintenance costs 
of the railroads, paid wholly by the railroads. 


Aviation benefits by a nationwide system of beacons, emer- 
gency landing fields, radio beams, weather reports and the 
like furnished by the U. S. Government, and airports built 
by U. S. Government funds or municipalities. 


Roads, wot including city streets, have cost more than 
$25,000,000,000—almost twice the investment in railroad 
tracks and yards. 


Looking at these figures, you can see that it costs money to 
furnish any kind of transportation “way”—and the marvel is 
that railroads, paying the whole bill themselves, are able to 
transport commodities of all sorts over all the country at 
rates averaging well below those of any of our other ways 
of transportation. 


This is no time for snap judgment on the railroads’ prob- 
lems. What’s needed is a sensible program. 


The railroads have such a program today. It is based on the 
principle that the most important transportation system in 
America should be given a chance to run as a business under 
fair and equal conditions of competition. 


This program is simply stated in a little 
pamphlet cf vital interest to you. Please 
write for your copy. 


ERIGANSHAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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